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Tats is a long title-page, and, what. is 

singular, conveys nearly as much intelli- 

ence as the ensuing 272 pages, which are 
in fact little better than a dry Itinerary. It 
is also a curious specimen of the ad captan- 
dum, for out of the eight countries through 
which it professes Lieut. Lumsden to have 
journeyed, it pereses in the sequel that he 
only travelled through four ;—in Arabia he 
landed at Muscat and reimbarked—aAr- 
menia he hardly saw,—he passed a mere 
corner of ry A he just skirted 

Switzerland! Thus if we were told that a 

man was run through the body, would it 

not surprise us to find that he had only got 

a blow, been aimed at, wounded in the foot, 

or bay his skin grazed ? 

n general respects. it is also isi 
that the author could have occupie about 
thirteen months in traversirig more than 
9500 miles of interesting countries ; and at 
the end have produced so very uninterest- 
lngavolume. It is true, that after Morier’s 
most delightful work, Fitzclarence’s spirited 
and entertaining quarto, Ker Porter's fine 
bra hic and agreeable travels, and _ even 

Ol, 


Johnson and Capt. Heude's overland’ 


Itineraries (which are to .the purpose, 
though not of the first literary order)—after 
these, and other very recent publications, 
we repeat, it is true that superior talent and 
an extension of facilities must have been 
combined in the composition of any new 
book worthy of aeceptance; and when we 
not only discover neither of these essentials, 
but a diminution of the one, and a decrease 

the other, our single wonder is what 
could have induced Lieut. Lumsden to pub- 
lish his Journey at all. Having done so, 
however, we shall perform our task, and 
briefly, as it merits, review his travel ; which 
we think can be useful, if at all, to only the 
few who may feel inclined to pursue the 
same course in returning from India to 
their native land. Yet we may premise, 
that the want of utility by no means. pro- 
ceeds from a want of particularity ; on the 


Contrary, our author is one of those minute | w, 


travellers who seem to. fancy that nothing 
which concerns them can be too unimpor- 
tant for public detail. For example, he is 
good enough tu state in the first page, and 
marked by italics too, that having made the 

arrangements for a voyage to 





Europe, he “left Merut, accompanied by 
Lieut. A. Cameron, of the Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery, on Sunday the 3d of October 1819, at 
half-past two o’clock in the morning, when 
the moon shone forth in all her splendour,” 
&e. &c. Thiscommencement, which Lieut. 
L. calls “auspicious,” but which we think 
extremely absurd, is not shamed by what 
follows.. The journal is filled with similar 
trifles ; as instances the subjoined :— 


Saturday, 9th.—This morning we arrived at 
the station of Futty-Ghur, and came to under 
Colonel Clements Brown’s house at sunrise. 
I was most kindly received and hospitably 
entertained by the Colonel ; and Lieutenant 
Cameron went to live witha friend of his own. 

I soon reached Futwah, a small village a 
few miles below Patna, where there is a 
great manufacture of table linen carried on. 
Here I bought six dozen of fine napkins, 
and fifteen coarse towels, for 17 rupees, 
(21. 2s. 6d.) 

Friday, 19th.—I passed Boglipoor in the 
forenoon, and reached the ghaut at Colgong 
at three o’clock, when I went to the house of 
my friend Mr. William Shaw, by whom I was 
treated with great kindness and attention. 
This gentleman is engaged in the indigo line. 


Now really a knowledge of the exact resi- 
dence of Lieut. A. Cameron at a particular 
stage, of the number and price of coarse 
towels which Lieut.. Lumsden bought at 
Futwah, of the trade in which Mr. William 
Shaw was engaged about three o’clock at 
the Ghaut of Colgong, and of all like in- 
telligence, seems to us to be utterly infra 
dig. in a journey from Merut to London, 
through Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Georgia, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and France. 
Nor is the style of the book by any means 
of a character to redeem it from the cen- 
sures which its matter draws down. It is, 
to speak in the writer’s fashion, sloppy and 
slangy. In sailing down the Ganges, he is 
one day “frequently driven with much 
violence against the sand-banks, when the 
shock (i.e. of frequent collisions) was very 
severe ;” and the next, he is unfortunate 
this afternoon having been banged up against 
a sand-bank, with a terrible shock, from 
which predicament it required two hours’ 
hard labour” to extricate the vessel. Of 
Tabreez we are told, in the same careless 
way *— 





* Some apology for this is offered in the pre- 
face, where the author says—‘‘ It so happened 
that, when the Author was preparing this little 

the press, certain occurrences took 
place in che ctens to which he belongs, in conse- 
quence w! he found it expedient to return 
to Bengal sooner than he had intended, and thus 
he was led to commit the charge and superinten- 
dence of the publication to a friend.”—It is a 
pity the correcting friend was so little more 

terary than the original author. 


ork for 





There are a great many superior gardens 
all round the city, to which I paid repeated 
visits ; and from the summit of the ruins of a 
Turkish fort without, and the tower of a 
building (also constructed while the country 
was ruled by the Turks) within the city, £ 
had a superior view of it. 

Again, at Mosdok, the text runs thus : — 

After a good deal of trouble we were 
obliged to start in three open carts; Dr. 
Lumsden in one, I in another, and our bag- 
gage in a third. The road proved the best 
by far I have ever seen in any country ; 
and though from the second stage we ‘were 
obliged te travel both in one cart, and put 
our baggage into another, (three horses 
abreast in each,) we completed seventy 
wersts by sun-set. - - - 

Here we find the plural unit “ We” (so 
important to other writers as well as re- 
viewers) used to mean, 1, Dr. Lumsden, 
2, Lieut. Lumsden, and, 3, their b e! 
and who the “ both” were that travelled at 
last in one cart, must therefore have been 
dubious, had it not been distinctly men- 
tioned thaf the baggage was put alone into 
another. At Lucknow we find the worthy 
Lieutenant equally communicative ; and 
the following fect in natural history + rests 
on his authority :-— 

- --- Near to the carriages (says he) I 
saw seven animals of the rhinoceros kind. 
This is a very ugly beast, smaller than the 
elephant, with a little horn on the nose, 
the skin in folds. 

It is hardly worth while to pursue these 
puerilities any further; but still we are 
averse to speak disparagingly of any work 
without showing that there is just cause for 
our remarks. At page 32 we are informed, 
that the Ganges at Ahgadeep “is so much 
of a serpentine, and has so little of a cur- 
rent,” that a day of labour only advanced 
the boat a few miles; and in the same 
page it is stated, that “to come down the 
river is not attended with great difficulty, 
as the stream assists so powerfully.”—W hat 
can be made of such direct contradictions 
within six lines? 

From Bombay the author sailed in com- 
pany with his relative, Dr, Lumsden, (an 
excellent Oriental scholar,) and Mr. ‘Law, (a 
brother of Lord Ellenborough’s;) they re- 
mained a few days at Muskat, and thence 

rosecuted their voyage to Bushire, From 
Bushire they took the route by Bussora, 
Shiraz, Ispahan, Tabreez, Tiflis, Odessa, 
Vienna, and Paris; a route which presents 
so much for the eye and mind to dwell 
upon, that we are, as we have already eb- 
served, only surprised that any intelligent 


us that fn Persia the Turkish 


now understood by the common people!” 
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person should have gleaned so little from it 
as the author has done. His poverty of re- 
mark is indeed astonishing. Shalpoor— 
that spot of extraordinary interest, is thus 
delineated :— 

The first view you have of the ruins is not 
very striking. The city lies on the left of the 
road, and, from a height, you can trace what 
appears to have been its limits, encompassing 
2 space of about seven miles incircumference. 
Shahpoor is altogether too much of a ruin; 
here and there only a fragment of masonry 
is visible in the midst of heaps of stones, on 
which time has scarcely left a trace of hu- 

M. Morier has given, I think, 
a very good set of drawings, and faithful 
descriptions of them all. 

Near Shahpoor, while at breakfast al 
fresco, the travellers. were visited by a 
Persian Chief— 

- + - He was dressed in a dark green habit, 
completely equipped for the chace, and at- 
tended by three or four armed horsemen, 
and seven or eight couple of greyhounds. He 
had a smart intelligent countenance, rode 
well, resembling a dashing leader of cavalry, 
and, when viewed in combination with the 
surrounding scenery, there was something 
peculiarly interesting and romantic in his 
appearance. On seeing us he did not hesi- 
tate, but plunged into the stream, rode up to 
our breakfast-table, and threw himself from 
his horse. We gave him a seat, and he ims 
mediately began a conversation, in the lan- 
guage of the country, with Dr. Lumsden, 
telling him that Captain Bruce had written 
to him about us, otherwise he would not 
have come down. We gave him tea to 
drink, and a calyoon to smoke ; he then in- 
vited and insisted on our accompanying him to 
his fort. After a little hesitation we ac- 
cepted this proposal. The breakfast things 
were but j st removed from the table, when 
our new fritid asked us if we had any wine ; 
and, on a bottle of Shirauz being produced, 
notwithstanding its being strictiy prohibited 
in the Koran, he tossed off a few bumpers 
before we mounted In the afternoon 
our new guide brought us to a place called 
Ratajoon, where we beheld a beautiful piece 
of water; clear as crystal, shaded by some 
noble trees, and near the base of a hill to the 
west. Ona fine green sod at the head of 
the spring, a carpet was spread in the shade, 
in the centre of which an entertainment was 
displayed on a cloth, to partake of which we 
sat down on the carpet. The repast con- 
sisted of bread and butter, honey and milk, 
with small pieces of mutton roasted on a 
spit, and brought in “ hot and hot.” 

As we were sitting on the table, (if I may 
so speak, ) eatingevery thing with our fingers, 
and making large pieces of the bread serve 
us for’ plates, while we drank butter milk 
out of a large wooden ladle, each in his turn, 
the combination produced a singular im- 

ression. The scéne was to-us quite novel ; 
it was rural, in the strictest sense of the 
word, and su¢h as to afford a genuine exhibi- 
tion of the val, or rather the hunting state 
of society.’ Our horses grazed around us, 
while the Wearied hounds of the chief lay in 
m. Our entertainment con- 
music, from a shrill-toned pipe, 


cluded ‘with 

j Nes and sthall drums, to which a boy 

and sung; but I can neither com- 
decency 


mend the of the dance, nor the 
melody of the voice. As a finish to this con- 
cert, a wild martial sort of air was performed 


by the miisicians, when our host rose and 
called for his matchlock gun ; he then threw 
a pomegranate into the water, and, at the 
second shot, with a ball, he split the frait 
into a thousand pieces, at a distance of about 
15 yards. 

When we withdrew, the remnants of the 
feast were left to our attendants. 

After the shdoting, we caught and bridled 
our horses, and mounting, proceeded towards 
the village and fort of the chief, whereof we 
soon had a view on the brow ofa hill. We 
were preceded by the music ; and one of the 
chiet’s horsemen, in the hope of commanding 
admiration, galloped off at full speed over 
the stones, and turned round and fired his 
match-lock in the air. I thought nothing of 
this fellow’s horsemanship, and as little of 
the management of his arms, as 1 am certain 
the natives of Hindostan far excel him and 
his countrymen in general, in both. When 
we reached our host’s village of Nodoon, a 
mob of inbabitants advanced to meet us, and 
from the general curiosity we excited, it 
might have been questioned if a European 
was ever in the place before. Yet it is but 
a short time since the same chief entertained 
General Malcolm and his suite. The women 
saluted us with that shrill singing of joy 
which I have before had occasion to mention. 

On reaching the chief's house we were 
fatigued, having spent a great part of the 
day on horseback. We did not, therefore, 
relish much being paraded on the top of a 
house, as a sort of spectacle tor the gaping 
mob. Having however endured this cere- 
mony for a time, we intimated a wish to be 
indulged with a little more privacy ; and, on 
being conducted to the top of another house, 
which had a screen of masonry all round, and 
which appeared to be part of the chief’s 
harem, we were in great hopes that we 
might be allowed to retire to rest, when we 
were told that a dinner was preparing for 
us; and rather than affront our entertainer, 
we waited and sat downto dinner with him. 
We here enjoyed a little comfort, having our 
own table, chairs, plates, &c. ; but when our 
host proposed a repetition of the music, and 
hinted that he could drink a bottle of Shirauz, 
such as we had then on the table (equal to 
two English quarts) at night, and half a 
bottle in the morning, our politeness could 
carry us no farther; and we positively de- 
clined putting him to the test, or sitting up 
longer with him. By thus being half rude 
we were permitted to extend ourselves on 
the carpets and go to sleep, with heaven for 
a canopy over our heads. 


This was on the 5th of April, and on the 
20th they were informed of the murder of 
their host, whose name was 

- - - Meershumes ud Deen, a daring chief 
of considerable power, who had ceased to 
pay his tribute, had killed several men who 
were despatched to him fot it, and had even 
resisted a military force sent against him by 
hisimmediate governor, the prince of Shirauz. 
At this time, therefore, he was living ina 
state of open defiance and rebellion against 
his lawful superior. 

The report was, “that while this chief 
was riding out with Moolah Shah Mahomed, 
this man first shot him through the back, 
and then finished by cutting the ill-fated 
chief with his sword.” It was a private 
uarrel, and the Pririce of Shirauz ordered 


Near Tabreez out party met Abbas 
Mirza; and in his usual style the author 
says—“ At a turn of the.road we came in 
sight of a gay-looking troop, in scarlet 
cloaks, riding along in a close column. 
They proved to be no less characters than 
the prince's ladies, and might have been 
fifteen in number.” Re ing the owner 
of these ladies, whatever number they might 
have been, we have the following notice :— 

It is supposed that the Prince of Tabreez 
has entered into engagements with the 
Russian government, to insure him their 
support, in the expected contest for the 
Persian throne. The probability is, that he 
may give them a province or two, in the 
first instance, and ultimately become a mere 
tool in the hands of the Emperor. Indeed 
the Russian gentlemen talk very confidently, 
of the intention of their government to take 
the lead in the Persian councils in future; 
and some of their officers have spoken of the 
invasion -of British India as not at all so 
desperate an undertaking. It were a pity to 
waken them from so charming a dream. 


An anecdote of the Russian Archduke 
Constantine rests perhaps on no broader 
foundation. In posting through the Austri- 
an dominions, Lieut. L. relates— 

- - - We could not help complaining to 
our Russian servant, of the slowness of our 
progress, and we remarked how different it 
was in his country ; “ Yes,” said the man, 
“‘when the Grand Duke Constantine was 
travelling in Germany, he ordered the post- 
boy repeatedly to drive faster, but to no pur- 
pose; he then threatened to shoot him if he 
did not quicken his pace ; the postillion per- 
sisted in jogging on at his own pace, which 
so provoked the Grand Duke that he drew a 
jyreee and shot him dead upon the spot.” I 

eard the same circumstance from other 
authority. 

We shall quote but one personal notice 
more, which brings before us a boy whose 
destinies are, in all human probability, of 
consequence to the world. In the gardens 
at Schonbrunn, the author tells us— 

- - - We had no sooner alighted from the 
carriage than we observed a handsome coach 
with six greys, at the palace, and, on in- 
quiry, we were told it was that of the young © 
king of Rome, who was then walking in the 
gardens. Of course we were anxious to see 
him, and our conductor soon obtained infor- 
mation from one of the sentries which enabled 
us to gratify our curiosity. In front of La 
Gloriette we saw the young prince walking 
with a gentleman, and followed by a single 
footman. He seated himself on a bench, 
which we passed, and when we paid him the 
usual compliment of taking off our hats, he 
immediately rose and returned the salutation, 
in a very graceful manner. The title of this 
interesting youth is now Duke of Richstadt. 
He is of a slender make and delicate ap- 
pearance, seemingly about nine years of age, 
and was dressed in plain blue clothes. 

With this extract we take our leave of 
Lieut. Lumsden, whose Journey is as great 
and important as his account of it is poor 
and uninstruetive. John Gilpin’s ride to 
Ware is worth ten of it, for adventure and 
amusement ; and when he next comes from 
abroad, we hope he will spare us the fatigue 
of wading through an equally uninteresting 
volume. 








assassin to be apprehended. 
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The Life of John Di 3 including his 
a and ry Ministry. A 
Poem. Written by Himself. 12mo. pp. 60. 
London 1821. F. Westley; and the 
Author, at Chapel End, Warwickshire. 


Norwitastanptnc all outward appearances, 
and the skill with which this publication is 
disguised, we shrewdly suspect that it ema- 
nates from one of the great bards of our 

tic age, and that John Dagley, of Chapel 
End, Warwickshire, is merely a fictitious 
personage. We cannot positively say, how- 
ever, that it is precisely in the style of 
Byron, or Southey, or Shelley, or Words- 
worth; though in some particulars it re- 
sembles them all so much, that if it were 
possible to conceive the four set down to 
compose a quartetto, it would follow as a 
natural consequence, that this composition 
was the identical product of their joint 
genius; for it is as familiar with the Deity 
and as impious as Cain; it is as great non- 
sense as the Vision of Judgment ; it is as 
metaphysical as Queen Mab ; and as doggrel 
as Ecclesiastical Sketches. But at the same 
time it must be acknowledged that it is 
more intelligible than any of these poems ; 
and should it turn out to be the perform- 
ance of aty individual among their authors, 
will certainly add a laurel to their crowns 
of a new and original freshness, The only 
reason we have for suspecting that it pro- 
ceeds from any other Muse, is’its price— 
only one shilling, although a poem of some 
two thousand lines; and we know that 
Byron, who despises sordidness, would have 
griped at least 20001. tor such a work, though 
ready to pay back any part of the sum if 
the Lord Chancellor pronounced one of his 
oe judgments on the subject of the copy- 

t. 


The apocryphal Mr, Dagley sets out in 
the rather hacknied iets a preface, in 
which he gives the Established Church 
quite a Shelleyish trimming: he boldly 
apostrophizes the Clergy generally and par- 
ticularly, and driving the argument home in 
the genuine Fancy: 

Perhaps thou may’st a preacher be, and have 

great wit in store : {through the door ? 
Who call'd thee to the work I’d ask? who led thee 
Now if ms enter’d in, before the Lord did send, 
You will be left to rue for this, on it you may 
depend, [too bold, 
But stop, my muse, and think—perhaps thou art 
A youngster may give thee a shake—remember 
thou art old: [skill ; 
No one of thy own age and size will e’er attack thy 
If a young sttipling should arise, he may almost 
thee kill. 
_ But the modest diffidence of the author 
is no less remarkable than his intrepid 
Spirit in the cause of truth, for he proceeds, 
like Wordsworth, to prognosticate about the 
fate of his book : 

Reader, if thy mind be gracious, courteous, 

humble, [grumble ; 
At what you find amiss I know you will not 
But thy kind candour, with construction fair, 
Will excuse all that here appears so rare : 
But if at school thou hast been nicely taught, 
Tam afraid thou wilt be finding fault. ; 
Some, perhaps, may charge me with a crime 
That I have wrote this little book in rhytite 3 





Well, be it so, it does best suit my taste, 
Some men also, will like to read it best. 

Was there ever aclearer alliance ?—Then 
follows two charming, sweet, simple, and 
natural metaphors, about a bee and a but- 
terfly, as if they were thrown in by Leigh 
Hunt: 


The busy bee, you know, does not turn sour 
When it does light upon a bitter flower ; 
But artfully from bitter takes the sweet, 
Then flies away another flower to meet : 
The ground on which the flow’ry head now grows, 
We’Il say the thistle, tulip, or the rose ; 
The colour, whether it be black or white— 
The honey sweet, is all the bee’s delight. 
The butterfly, now, with its downy wing, 
It flies about and seeks for no such thing ; 
With painted wing it beats the empty air, 
No bread, no wine, nor honey does it bear : 
It needs no weapon to defend its store, 
No one will harm it, it does need no more : 
The figure’s plain, now you may understand, 
There is no honey where no sting’s at hand. 
Whate’er you find amiss I did not it intend, 
I have not sought to please, I wish not to offend. 
But this outwork is detaining us too long 
from the main work, which is in three parts, 
and very lyrical, It begins thus: 


I have engag’d my life to write, 
When I look back, Oh! what a sight ! 
I was a stubborn, wilful boy, 

And with good things would not comply ; 


My parents they were very poor, 

They worked hard, and had no more 

Than what they got by sweat of brow, 

And children they had not a few— 

Brother Joseph, sister Mary, 

Ann, Hannah, William, sister Sarah, 

Lydia, she came after one, 

I am the man, my name is John ; 

In all it made’ up eight in number, 

Enough their honest minds to cumber. 

There was not one the Lord did fear, 

Though we did live in Warwickshire. 

The Lake School can boast of nothing 
more purely simple than this. The enu- 
meration of the family would do honour to 
any numbers, even were they octosyllabic. 
The last couplet is important, as it shows 
the writer to be (or to pretend to be) a 
countryman of the immortal Shakespeare’s, 
to whom, if the thing be sooth, we have 
little doubt he is somehow or other related. 

That grace, which being born in War- 
wickshire unhappily did not bring, was not 
found in early life by Mr. John Dagley. 
The doctrines preached by the Established 
Clergymen were ineffectual upon his con- 
science; but yet, though not awakened to 
any sense of his sinfulness, it appears from 
the following extract that he voluntarily 
imposed a penance upon himself and— 
married.. He says— 

To church I went with resolution, 

Determin’d on an execution, 

To make myself quite good enough ; 

But, alas! what trash! what stuff! 

I wanted more than here I found ; 

I went to church for twelve-months round; 

This did give me a little ease, 

But the Lord it did not please : 

The light of truth was quite unknown, 

Just as I werit, so I came home 5 

For with my state the preacher did not meddle, 

Iwas but rock’d and hnsh’d in Satan’s cradle. - 





But having thus renew’d my life, 

I thought I’d set me up a wife : 

My courtship I shall quite pass by, 
Upon my wife I'd fix’d my eye 5 

I propos’d the subject to her then, 
With ready mind she said, Amen. 
The day was fix'd, and we were wed. 


Still, however, he was not brought to an 
experience of his condition, but, as he in- 
forms us, “ turned to his old sports again, 
in company with foolish men ;” adding— 

My aunt a midwife was, indeed, 

She came to wife in time of need ; 

A good old dame I knew she was, 

I'll tell you now the rel cause : 

She’d heard the truth, she'd felt its power, 

This led her on from hour to hour; 

From week to week she travell’d much, 

To hear the gospel in a church. 

She had a daughter, Martha, too, 

Which unto church, with her, did go; 

I ask’d her all about the man, 

And how they did perform their plan : 

She told me all, a simple tale, 

Which on my mind did soon prevail. 

This man, a dissenting teacher at Mere- 
vel, works Mr. Dagley’s conversion, and he 
notes its first operations in an elegant and 
pathetic manner : 

I paid my aunt a visit then, 

» Her daughter sung for me a hymn ; 

Her voice was good, that pleas'd me much, 

But the words they did not touch ; 

An invitation it was to all 

Who are bruis’d and mangled by the fall : 

The-tune it pleas’d me, and the rhyme, 

But still in darkness all the time. 

You’ll wonder, when If tell _ all 

My ignorance about the fall ; 

I went‘again, ask’d her to sing 

The hymn that made my ears to ring. 

Nor is he less forcible in his description 
of the succeeding struggles in his mind : 

Still I thought the Lord did frown 

As though he’d pour his vengeance down 

Upon my guilty, wicked head, 

So I got up and left the bed, 

On which my arms did trembling lie, 

Out of the room I then did fly ; 

I had to pass a darksome room 

Before to staircase I did come ; 

In going down I made a clatter, 

My wife, she said, “ What is the matter ?”” 

I show’d myself to her, ‘tis true, 

But could not tell what’er to do; 

I durst: not go’again that way, 

Then with my wife began to pray: 

So out of evil there came good, 

For this should well be understood, 

To pray with wife arid children ‘too, 

Is what’all Christians ought to do, 

When at the first I did her ask, 

It seem’d to be a little task 5 “ 

Yet to ease poor wretched I, 

With my request she did comply. 

My aunt she saw my sore distress, 

But could not help me in this ease. 

Perhaps it was not a case for her pro- 
fessional skill: but the whole story is de- 
lectably naive, and he accomplishes, as we 
shall see in the énd, his own deliverance. 
It is thus told in the opening of Part II. 

For twenty. years I liv’d on earth 

Before I knew the second birth ; 

Early kick’d against the pricks, 

Born seventeen hundred sixty-six. 
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The Lord, most gracious, good, and kind, 
He stopp’d me when I was so blind, 

And show’d to me my wicked tricks, 

In seventeen hundred eighty-six. 

Now, thought I, I’m born again, 

1 must forsake all wicked men ; 

But to me this was a trial, 

1 found the need of self-denial : 

My idols they were not destroy’d, 

I had them lying by my side ; 

My bowls and pins, oh! foolish I! 

My cards, also, I had laid by, 

As if they might come in again, 

And I unite with foolish men. 

But he was tempted by Satan even a 
second time. He is resolute to burn the 
bowls, and cause good to come out of evil 
in regard to the pins— 

I then arose, before day-light, 

And took my cards with sacred spite, 

And in the did see them blaze, 

This did give me a little ease; 

My bowls and pins I did assault, 

And brew’d with them a strike of malt : 

I felt myself a great deal better, 

And thought there nothing was the matter : 

I thought myself quite strong and sure, 

And to the end I should endure ; 

And never more disgrace that people, 

Who worship God without a steeple. 

But, alas! my thoughts were vain, 

I fell into disgrace again ! 

I had to pass o’er bowling-green, 

Where very often I’d been seen ; 

Old companions did surround, 

And got my stake upon the ground ; 

I bowled much, and won the day, 

I heard my, old companions say, 

** Old Satan’s in him to be sure!” 

It struck my heart, I'd bowl no more ; 

And as I travell’d down the hill, 

I thought my conscience would me kill. 


He was now in the fair path (“ down the 
hill”) of regeneration ; but still there were 
rubs in the way : 

My parents they did blame me much, 

Because I had forsook their church : 

My mother was to me a tease, 

She wish’d the world and God to please. 

I preach’d to her with might and main, 

And she consents to go to the field preacher's 
with him : 

The day was fix’d, I let him know, 

And on that day we both did go ; 

And on the road she was most cruel, 

I thought we must have fought a duel. 

This unnatural and unmanly combat was 
luckily prevented, and with filial piety the 
son tells us, 

She went with me, she heard, she felt, 

Her haughty heart began to melt : , 

I had beat her with Moses’ law, 

And now the Gospel did her draw. 

We both were one, she liv’d the same 

And dy’d as quiet as a lamb. : 

All his relatives follow in the same 
blessed course : 

My father, brother, sisters too, 

Along with us they all did go: 

My aunt, her daughters, all my kin, 

To meet together did begin ; 

My wife she would not stay behind, 

She wish’d to be a little kind. 

_ From this our poet's transition to preach- 
ing is facile, and the proximate circum- 
stances are very poeticall ly expounded : 
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I had on me a violent cough, 

To read‘and pray was quite enough : 
For full nine years it did me tease, 
No medicine would give me ease. 


Mr. Dagley prayed to be relieved from 
this impediment, as a sign that Providence 
meant him for a preacher, and he states— 

I had not long pray’d in this way 

Before my cough was gone, I say: 

His “ lungs set at liberty,” he starts on 
his new profession, but an unlucky acci- 
dent occurs, which however he does not 
seem to consider as an opposing warning : 

In a few days my horse I took, 

I had to pass a little brook ; 

He jumped o’er and I fell down, 

1 found I’d got a broken bone : 

A heavy stroke it seem’d to be, 

While I cry’d out, “ Ah! me, ah! me. 

And it was wonderful to tell, 

The bone was set and did so well, 
For in six weeks I left my bed, 
Not without preaching in my head. 


Our pathetic author now becomes con- 
templative, and his rural meditations belong 
to the purest class of the modern simple in 
verse : ' 

I took a walk away from home, 

To a large wood, where I did wander, 

And over all things I did ponder : 

How my cough had been remov’d ; 

How in the garden I was struck ; 

How old Satan did me mock ; 

The nine years’ conflict I had had, 

And how I'd had a broken leg. 

Such hints were irresistible, and at last 
he — a day for his first preaching, 
though with.some misgivings : 

I thought, indeed, f can’t begin ; 

If I begin and can’t go through, 

Then, alas! what must I do? 

My text was suited to my case, 

You'll find it in that very place, 

Psalm one hundred forty-six, 

Verse the eighth, on that I fix’d. 

When I came there, there was a throng, 

So there was work now for my tongue ; 

My heart, also, as was most fit, 

I know it was engag’d in it ; 

But how it flutter’d! how it beat ! 

It threw me into a great heat! 

I took my standing where to pray, 

And then I thought, “ What must I say ?” 

We sang, I pray’d, and then I read 

My text ; but what a giddy head! 

Never was a text before 

So read in pieces, I am sure ! 

I had to breathe at every word, 

I try’d to speak, but overpower’d, 

The briny tears down all cheeks pour’d ; 

I try’d again, could not begin, 

I said, “ I wish you'd sing a hymn;” 

They sang it then with feeling much, 

There was not a heart it did not touch : 

And when the hymn was finish’d quite, 

I then went on with some delight. 

Nothing could more minutely and na- 
turally paint the anxieties and horrors of 
a debut than this sketch. It sag as true 
poetry ought, the image before our eyes, 
and we see John Dagley in a great heat, 
breathing between every word, the big drops 
coursing each other down his ample nose, 
expressing his audience 
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should sing a stave till his flutter was over, 
Talk of Rogers's Human Life! Show us a 
passage in it like this. So powerful a 
master of the passions could not fail to 
rn ; but he had a rugged set to deal 
with : 

A most abandon’d place it was, 

I wish to tell to you the cause ; 

A colliery it was indeed, 

And in this way they did proceed : 

After working hard all week, 

On Sabbath days they then would seek 

Their cocks and dogs and make them fight, 

In this they did take great delight ; 

They drank, they swore, and fought themselves, 

And so they had but empty shelves ; 

Their wives and children wretched too, 

I thought some good I here might do. 

And he did it, as the following couplet 
——_ : 

spoke to them both meek and mild, 

As though I’d got a little child. 

Indeed, with a touch of mortal vanity, 
he boasts that his style was better suited tu 
his congregations, than if it had been 
more learned. He declares very forcibly, 

Men drest in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 

May suit the ladies that wear satin ; 

And speak in language soaring high, 

May please the ear, delight the eye ; 

And fancy that they do excel, 

Yet in the end may not do well. 


No wonder that his own excellence should 
provoke envy. Malice and slander follow 
success as black shadows follow bright sub- 
stances: but in this case the malevolence 
of enemies went the length of conspiracy, 
and Mr. Dagley was called on by common 

rudence to protect himself. This he did 
in a way which proves the originality of his 
genius quite as much as if he had swatri 
across the Hellespont, or walked all over 
London in winter without a neckcloth, or 
chewed opium till he was as good as crary, 
or eat raw pork for supper, or committed 
any of the other undoubted demonstrations 
of transcendent talent with which our age 
is familiar,—he hired two Bruisers, to act as 
Elders while he preached, just as The 
Fancy were engaged to keep the doors and 
the peace during the ceremony of the coro- 
nation (of which the hint was no doubt 
taken from Mr. Dagley, though the great 
officers of state were not candid enough to 
confess it.) 

Then two don fighters, who liv’d there, 

They both had been each time to hear ; 

They met together, and agreed 

To stand by me in time of need. 

They took an oath then, in their way, 

To fight for me on that same day ; 

They had agreed for to let blood, 

To make their vow and promise good : 

This I found they did not do, 

They thought each other would be true. 

My body guards I did not know, 

Nor did I understand it so. 

And it is astonishing to find, that, encou- 
raged by such backers, our preacher 
resolute to extend his field of action. He 
continues : 

Believing that it would be evil, 

I thought I would attack the devil. 


Bet we had the arength of all, : 
For Bown and Jones were strong and tall’; 
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They'd fix’d themselves each by my side, 

And their fists they often try’d, 

Expecting to have use for them. 

With this climax of victory we must end 
our review; and it is a fortunate thing for 
us that the conqueror himself has composed 
4Te Deum upon it, in which he invokes 
the names of many of those whom he con- 
siders to be his prototypes in glory: 

Gabriel, come, let’s have your note, 

It is an universal vote ; 

Paul, Peter, James, and Joving John, 

Now we've begun we must go on. 

O Father Adam, thee we see, 

Thou art not conceal’d behind the tree. 


Here is David, too, a man of taste, 
He’s a great share among the rest ; 

Come, sound thy harp, and sound it higher, 
To nobler bliss we can’t aspire. 


General assembly, we agree, 

Calvin, Whitfield, and Wesley, 

Pious Churchmen and Noncon, 

They are at home, and are all one. 

We join in one harmonious song. 

Milman’s Lyrics suffer an eclipse; and 
upon the whole we are of opinion that at 
this era Byron is the only living author who 
could have combined the multifarious ex- 
cellencies and the peculiar sentiments, the 
mysterious allusions and the orthodox im- 
pieties, of this sublime poem. 





LIFE OF HOME. 


Havine noticed the chief features of the 
biographical portion of this work, we arrive 
at the second part, which is devoted to a 
literary view of Mr, Home’s productions, 
and a selection from the letters of his cor- 
respondents, particularly of David Hume, 
Garrick, Dr. Blair, Lord Bute, &c.—The 
critical remarks display both taste and 
Judgment; and are peculiarly applicable to 
our existing dramatic literature. Among 
e on Agis we find it said, 

The following may be thought too bold, 
and the figure is somewhat open to ridicule, 
im respect of the picture which it presents : 

“¢On the insect wing 

Of a small moment, ride th’ eternal fates.” 
YetI have heard it admired at the time ; 
and even now, in that vague extravagant 
sort of sublimity, begotten by Genius upon 
Nonsense, which has distinguished some re- 
cent productions, it would, I doubt not, 
xcite admiration and applause. 

Mr. M, ranks the Fatal Discovery, taken 
Sm one of yh oh Ossianic Frag- 

nts, next to Douglas in point of poetr 
and pathos, though now mcm Evang 
Alonzo is almost a double of Douglas ; so 
many of the ideas are repeated. A poor 
= tradegy, called Alina, or the Maid of 

arrow, was found among Mr. Home's 
papers; and also two acts of an unfinished 
Play, founded on an oriental story, of which 
our author speaks in terms of similar cold- 
_ These were supposed to be written 
t 1780, after the accident we have re- 
but Mr. M, tells us further of a 


comedy, called the Surprise, or Who could 


utterly unworthy of Mr. Home or of the 
stage. 

Among the letters are some very pleasin 
and entertaining epistles. In a playful 
one from David Hume to Mrs. Dysart, we 
meet the following badinage. 


My compliments to his Solicitorship. Un- 
fortunately I have not a horse at present 
to carry my fat carcase, to pay its respects 
to his superior obesity. But if he finds 
travelling requisite either for his health or 
the Captain’s, we shall be glad to entertain 
him here as long as we can do it at another’s 
expence ; in hopes we shall soon be able to 
do it at our own. 

Pray tell the Solicitor that I have been 
reading lately, in an old author called Strabo, 
that in some cities of ancient Gaul, there 
was a fixed legal standard, established for 
corpulency, and that the senate kept a mea- 
sure, beyond which, if any belly presumed 
to increase, the proprietor of that belly was 
obliged to pay a fine to the public, propor- 
tionable to its rotundity. Ill would it fare 
with his worship and I, [me] if such a law 
should pass our parliament ; for I am afraid 
we are already got beyond the statute. 

I wonder, indeed, no harpy of the trea- 
sury has ever thought of this method of 
raising money. Taxes on luxury are always 
most approved of; and no one will say, 
that the carrying about a portly belly is of 
any use or necessity. "Tis a mere super- 
fluous ornament, and is a proof too, that its 
proprietor enjoys greater plenty than he puts 
to a good use; and, therefore, ’tis fit to 
reduce him to a level with his fellow sub- 
jects, by taxes and impositions. 

As the lean people are the most active, 
unquiet, and ambitious, they every where 
govern the world, and may certainly oppress 
their antagonists whenever they please. 
Heaven forbid that Whig and Tory should 
ever be abolished, for them the nation might 
be split into fat and lean, and our faction, 
I am afraid, would be in piteous taking. 
The only comfort is, if they oppressed us ve 
much, we should at last change sides wi 
them. 
Besides, who knows if a tax were im- 
posed on fatness, but some jealous divine 
a pretend that the church was in danger. 
cannot but bless the memory of Julius 
Cesar, for the great esteem he expressed 
for fat men, and his aversion to lean ones. 
All the world allows, that that emperor was 
the greatest genius that ever was, and the 
greatest judge of mankind. 
But I should ask your pardon, dear Ma- 
dam, for this long dissertation on fatness 
and leanness, in which you are no way con- 
cerned ; for you are neither fat nor lean, 
and may indeed be denominated an arrant 
trimmer. But this letter may all be read to 
the Solicitor; for it contains nothing that 
need be asecret to him. On the contrary, 
I hope he will profit by the example; and, 
were I near him, I should endeavour to 
prove as good an encourager as in this other 
instanc:>, What can the man be afraid of? 
The Me.yor of London had more courage who 
defied the hare. 
There is a fine letter from Adam Fer- 
guson, to whom Mr, Mackenzie had written 
for information on the subject of his Me- 
moir: it presents the old man in an in- 
teresting: point of view, and tempts us to 





of a much earlier date, and 


select it., 





St, Andrews, June $, 1812. 

My Dear S1x,—I am sorry to feel that 
I can do but little to supply the defects of 
—_ materials, in the intended 

emoir relating to the life of my very par- 
ticular friend Johm Home. My intimacy 
with him be at College, about the year 
1748 or 44. left Scotland in the summer 
1745, did not return till the year 1751, awd 
had no fixed residence in Scotland till near 
1760, and my recollection of transactiens, 
or rather of dates, within this whole peried, 
is very imperfect, and even perplexed. 

As to Mr. Home’s early visits to Lon~ 
don, I heard of one in company with some 
of Mr Adams’ family, and believe it was. 
then he met with his repulse from Garrick, 
and made his address to Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment. I know not whether he was: then 
presented to Lord Bute, but have heard. of 
his interviews with Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl: 
of Chatham. His openness, ardour, aad 
warmth of heart, recommended him equally 
to Mr. Pitt and Lord Bute ; but the political: 
difference which arose and increased be- 
twixt these personages, lost him the one in. 
the same degree as he acquired the other. 

It was, I think, in his first visit to Lon- 
don, he fell in with Collins the poet, perhaps- 
introduced by Mr. Barrow, who, as you sup- 
pose, was his fellow adventurer in the Castle 
of Doune, and continued through life his 
warm and affectionate friend, as I too 
experienced by Home’s recommendation- 
Home’s access to Lord Bute procured Bar~ 
row the office of pay-master to the army, 
during the American war, where scores of 
millions passed through his hands, and left 
him returning to England, I believe, nearly 
as poor as he went. 

lived, as you suppose, with Mr. Home, 
at Braid, a farm-house two miles south of 
Edinburgh : but as to the date I caw say 
nothing, but suppose it may have been after 
the first representation of Douglas at Edin- 
burgh, and after he was far gone in the fa- 
vour of Lord Bute. 

I remember he was then much engaged 
in versifying, but cannot say what. I think, 
but may be mistaken, it was in some changes 
or amendments wished by Lord Bute, in the 
tragedy of Agis; and even in concert with 
Garrick, who was beginning to regard the 
influence of Lord Bute more than he had 
formerly regarded the applications of Home. 
I am by no means qualified to mention what 
different subjects, or works, Mr. Home at- 
tempted or executed, as I myself, during 
the busiest time of his life, was much en- 
gaged abroad, sometimes in the Low Coun- 
tries, in Germany, Switzerland, and even in 
America. As to any attempt of his in comedy, 
I never heard of any such thing ; and, if the 
public are not much interested to know the 
failures as well as successes of literary men, 
I should be willing to have the attempt in 
comedy you mention entirely suppressed, as 
one of the mistakes we commit in moments 
of dulness or error. 

As to what you call the party at Moffat, 
I cannot pretend to recollect the date to 
which it may be referred. I believe it was 
not any concerted party. John Home was 
there by himself—lived at the Ordinary— 
and met with James M‘Pherson at the 
Bowling-Green. M‘Pherson was there with 
his pe il, young Graham of Balgoun, [now 
Lor eer living with his mother, 
Lady Christian Graham, at her brother, 
Lord Hopetoun’s house, in that village. 
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What passed between John Home and James 
M‘Pherson, I soon after heard of ; and had 
no doubt it was a continuation of what had 
passed frequently betwixt Home and myself, 
on the subject of reported traditiosary 
tryin the Highlands. There was another 
ighlander there, who, as well as Mr. Home, 
I understood, obtruded on M‘Pherson with 
inquiries.on that subject. M‘Pherson con- 
firmed the reports; and being asked whether 
he could exhibit any specimens, said he was 
ssessed of several; and on Home’s wish- 
ing to have some translation, M‘Pherson 
agreed, and furnished him with some of 
those fragments which were afterwards printed 
in a pamphiet, and drew that public attention 
which gave rise to the further proceeding on 
the subject. 

David Hume was not ‘at Moffat when 
these interviews with M‘Pherson took place ; 
he was, you know, a professed sceptic, and 
cannot properly be said to have ever for- 
mally ed or denied the authenticity or 
imposture of the poetry in question. He 
began, and continued to call for evidence— 
perhaps for more evidence than the circum- 
stances of the case could admit; but this, 
you know, is the essence of scepticism ;— 
to most men, day-light is sufficient evidence 
that the sun is rising or risen ; but the sceptic 
would always have more, even if the rays 
were vertical. 


As to the project and subscription which 
afterwards took place, to dispatch M‘Pherson 
to collect more poetry in the Highlands, I 
was not then in Scotland, nor heard of it till 
some time afterwards. 

Mr. Home certainly never entertained 
any ddubt that the original of Mr. M‘Pher- 
son’s translations was traditionary in the 
Highlands. 

s to the society he mostly frequented at 
London, you seem to be sufficiently informed. 
Lord Bute generally treated him with an 
uncommon degree of affection; their minds 
were much at unison in all the sentiments of 
admiration or contempt. The sphere of at- 
tentions paid to Mr. Home at London, no 
doubt extended after the representation of 
Douglas ; but I have ever since been too little 
in London to be apprised of particulars for 
your information ; and as to the defects of 
what you might expect from me on the 
subject of this letter in general, I trust 
you will forgive it, being now for many 
years declining, while you and many other 
younger men are advancing in knowledge 
and power. 

I am visited sometimes by Dempster, 
who is possibly too old for your acquaint- 
ance, but I call him a younker, being myself 
about to enter on my ninetieth year....I am, 
my dear sir, with great esteem, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Apam Fercuson. 


The following is from a letter of Lord 
Bute’s, of June 27, 1780: 


Dear Jounx,—How are matters going on 
with you in the world, while we ee Bees 
ie ves and rites at stake? This mad 

tchman [Lord #,e Gordon] has lighted 
up & flame that will pot be so easily extin- 
guished, at Present, surrounded by 

en thousand «men, it remains dormant. 
You will easily pirceive, that cnder_ the 
colour of religious zeal, three diffe rent pur- 
poses were pursv.ed by three very different 
sets of people; the breaking open the 
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prisons and plundering houses, were the 
natural operations of the abandoned popu- 
lace. Lord Mansfield’s house, and many 
others, they have found marked for destruc- 
tion, (of which both-mine in town and coun- 
try had the foremost rank,) belong to coun- 
sels you cannot be at a loss to guess; but 
the attack on the Bank, of the New River 
water-pipes, and the particular fire-balls 
made use of, came from those who really 
wished the total destruction of this once- 
great country. Fanaticism in burning Ro- 
mish chapels, with a formidable list found 
of thirty-five thousand Roman Catholic 
houses, all destined to the flames, may be 
deemed to proceed from a fourth junto. You 
will see printed, by authority, lists of three 
or four hundred killed and wounded ; but 
Charles tells me the first don’t exceed thirty. 
The troops had very cautious orders, and 
acted accordingly : never was an hour where 
spirit was so necessary to save a country at 
the gates of destruction; but that is fled 
from this island, and exists only in the first 
person amongst us. The extempore speech 
he made at Council, drew tears from several 
there,—* I lament the conduct of the magistrates, 
but I can only answer for one—one (putting his 
hand on his breast,) will do his duty.’ The lan- 
guage of is, at this hour, ‘ Poor crea- 
tures! they did not mean mischief, a mere 
frolic, &c. and now all over, so that keeping 
the troops has very sinister purposes.’ I 
fear, indeed, those in power think it over ; 
but the troops once gone, I look on the fate 
of my house as determined ; indeed, nothing 
but my son Charles, with forty of the Royals, 
saved it on the Thursday ; and as to this 
place, I fear they may destroy it when they 
please. Twenty men left at Luton would 
have secured me, for a mob can’t come from 
London without its being known, but eight 
or ten villains may do here what they please. 
Charles is to send me arms, but his account 
of the servants left in town renders them 
useless, for he says, except Peter, they were 
all sneaking cowards, b: my friend, how 
does this demonstrate the folly I have been 
guilty of in all done here? One-fourth as 
much at Bute would have made that the first 
seat in Britain, and given me.a comfortable 
and secure asylum in the decline of life; 
but repentance comes too late, and now, 
“come what come may, time and the tide 
wear out the roughest day.” 


The following illustrate the intimacy that 
existed between John Home and the His- 
torian (who died, it should be recollected) 
on the 25th August 1776: 


Copy of passage in a Letter from Mr. David Hume 
to Dr. Blair, dated Baih, 13th May, 1776. 
It relates to his meeting with Mr. John Home, 
when on the way to Bath, for recovery of his 
health. 

You must have heard of the agreeable 
suprise which John Home put tpon me. 
We travelled up to London very cheerfully 
together, and thence to this place, where we 
found Mrs. Home almost quite recovered. 
Never was there a more friendly action, nor 
better placed ; for what between conversa- 
tion and gaming, (not to mention sometimes 
squabbling) I did net pass a languid mo- 
ment; and: his company I am certain was 
the chief cause why my journey had so good 
an effect ; of which, however, I suppose he 
has given too sapguine accounts, as is usual 
with him, 


See 
Excerpt from a Codicil to Mr. David Hume's Wil: 

written in his own hand, and dated 7 Aug. 1776. 

I leave to my friend Mr. John Home of 
Kilduff, ten dozen of my old claret, at-his 
choice; and one single bottle of that other 
liquor called port. I also leave to him six 
dozen of port, provided that he attests under 
his hand, signed John Hume, that he has 
himself alone finished that bottle at two 
sittings. By this concession, he will at once 
terminate the only two differences that 
ever arose between us concerning temporal 
matters. 

Jote by David Hume, Esq. Nephew to the Historian, 

John Home was very strenuous in support 
of the oin preference to the u, in the spell- 
ing of his name, and held the point to be so 
clear in his own favour, as to admit of no 
debate. David Hume, at one time jocularly 
proposed that they should determine the 
controversy by casting lots. ‘* Nay,” says 
John, “that is a most extraordinary pro- 
posal indeed, Mr. Philosopher—tor if you 
lose, you take your own name, and if I 
lose, I take another man’s name.” This he 
often told me with great glee, and nearly in 
these words. 

Note by the Editor. 

As to the port-wine, it is well known that 
Mr. Home held it in abhorrence. In his 
younger days, claret was the only wine 
drank by gentlemen in Scotland. His epi- 
gram on the enforcement of the high duty 
on French wine in this country, is in most 
people’s hands: 

« Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 

‘Let him drink port,’ an English statesman cried-- 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died,” 


Among the papers which have been pre- 
served, is one of a remarkable kind,—a 


journal of that philosopher and historian’s 
conversation pl opinions delivered during 
the progress of a journey, which those two 
friends made in company to Bath, a very 
short while before Mr. David Hume’s death. 
That journey was highly honourable to Mr, 
John Home, from the cordial and disin- 
terested attachment which it shewed him 
to entertain for his illustrious friend. 

We are sorry that our limits compel us 
to adopt only a small portion of it. 

Ferry Bridge, Sunday, 28th. 

Mr. Hume much better this morning. He 
told me, that the French nation had no great 
opinion of Cardinal Fleury; that the En- 
glish had extolled him, in opposition to their 
own minister Sir Robert Walpole ; but that 
Fleury was a little genius, and a cheat. 
Lord Marischal acquainted Mr. Hume with 
a piece of knavery, which his lordship said 
nobody but a Frenchman and a priest could 
have been guilty of. The French ambassador 
at Madrid came to Lord Marischal one day, 
and told him, that he had a letter from the 
French minister at Petersburgh, acquainting 
him that General Keith was not pleas 
with his situation in Russia, and wished to 
return to the Spanish service, (where 
had formerly been ;) that it would be proper 
for Lord Marischal to apply to the court ¢ 
Spain, Lord Marischal said nothing coul 
be more agreeable to him than to have his 
brother in the same country with him ; Lo 
that, as he had heard nothing from himse®, 
he could not make’ any app cation in his 





name. The French minister still urged him 
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to write to the Spanish minister, but in vain. 
When the brothers met, several years after, 
they explained this matter. Keith had never 
any intention of coming into the Spanish 
service again; and if Lord Marischal had 
applied to the court of Spain, measures 
were taken to intercept the letter, and send 
it to the court of Russia. General Keith, 
who c nded the Russian army in the 
field against the Swedes, would have been 
arrested, and sent to Siberia; and the mo- 
ment he had left the army, the Swedes were 
to attack the Russians. Mr. Hume told me, 
talking of Fleury, that Monsieur Tradent, 
who was his eleve, acquainted him with an 
anecdote of that minister, and the late 
French King, which he, Mr. Hume, believes 
Trudent had never ventured to tell to any 
body but him; and he (David) had never 
told it to any body but me. Now, since 
Fleary, Trudent. and Lewis, are all dead, it 
may be told. Trudent took the liberty of 
observing to Fleury, that the king should be 
advised to apply a little more to business, 
and take some charge of his own affairs. 
Fleury, the first time Trudent spoke to him 
upon this subject, made him no answer; 
but upon his speaking again on the same 
subject, he told him, that he had entreated 
the king to be a man of business, and as- 
sured him that the French did not like an 
inactive prince ; that in former times, there 
had been a race of indolent princes who did 
nothing at all, and were called Les Rois 
Faineants; that one of them had been put 
into a convent. The king made no reply; 
but some time afterwards, when Fleury re- 
sumed the subject, the king asked him, 
whether or no the prince that was put into 
the convent had a good pension allowed him? 

Mr. Hume this day told me, that he had 
bought a piece of ground; and when I 
seemed surprised that I had never heard 
of it, he said it was in the New Church-yard, 
on the Calton Hill, for a burying-place ; 
that he meant to have a small monument 
erected, not to exceed in expence one hun- 
dred pounds; that the inscription should be 

: Davip Hume. 

I desired him to change the discourse. 
He did 80; but seemed surprised at my un- 
easiness, which he said was very nonsensical. 
I think he is gaining ground ; but he laughs 
at me, and says it is impossible; that the 
year, (76) sooner or later, he takes his de- 
parture. He is willing to go to Bath, or 
travel during the summer through England, 
and return to Scotland to die at home ; but 
that Sir John Pringle, and the whole faculty, 
would find it very difficult to boat him, (for- 
merly an usual phrase in Scotland for goin 
abroad, that is, out of the island for health.) 
This day we travelled by his desire three 
stages, and arrived with great ease at 
Grantham. - - - - 

Towards the end of Queen Anne’s reign, 
when the Whig ministers were turned out 
of all their places at home, and the Duke 
of Marlborough still continued in the com- 
mand of the army abroad, the discarded 
ministers met, and wrote a letter, which was 
sigued by Lord Somers, Lord Townshend, 
Lord Sunderland, and Sir Robert Walpole, 
gee the Duke to bring over the troops 
he id depend on, and that they would 
seize the Queen’s person, and proclaim the 
Elector of Hanover Regent. The Duke of 
Marlborongh answered the letter, and said 
it was madness to think of such a thing. 





youngest son, confirmed the truth of this 
anecdote, which he had heard his father re- 
eat often and often; and Mr. Walpole al- 
owed Mr. Hume to quote him as his autho- 
rity, and make what use he pleased of it. 
When George I. came to England, he hesi- 
tated whether to make a Whig or a Tory 
administration, but the German minister, 
Bernstorf, determined him to take the side 
of the Whigs, who had made a purse of 
thirty thousand guineas, and given it to this 
German. George I. was of a moderate and 
gentle temper.—He regretted all his life, 
that he had given way to the violence of 
the Whigs in the beginning of his reign. 
Whenever any difficulty occurred in Par- 
liament, h-: used to blame the impeachment 
of the ‘vories,—‘ Ce diable de impeach- 
ment,”’ as he called it. 

The Whigs, in the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign, bribed the Emperor’s ministers; not 
to consent to the peace, and to send over 
Prince Eugene with proposals to continue 
the war. 

This anecdote from Lord Bath. Another 
anecdote Mr. Hume mentioned, but dis- 
trusted the authority, for it was David Mal- 
let who told Mr. Hume, that he had evi- 
dence in his custody of a design to assassi- 
nate Lord Oxford. 

Prior, after the accession, was reduced to 
such poverty by the persecution he met 
with, that he was obliged to publish his 
works by subscription. Lord Bathurst told 
Mr. Hume, that he was with Prior readin 
the pieces that were to be published, and he 
thought there was not enough to make two 
small volumes. He asked Prior if he had 
no more poems? He said, No mare :that 
he thought good enough.—** What is that ?” 
said Bathurst, pointing to a roll of paper. 
“A trifle,” said’ Prior, “that I wrote in 
three weeks, not wortliy of your attention 
or that of the public.” Lord Bathurst de- 
sired to see it. This neglected piece was 
Alma, 

This journal is altogether very interest- 
ing; but we have exceeded the bounds 
which conveniency dictates, and can only 
add, that Agis, Douglas, the Siege of 
Aquileia, the Fatal Discovery, Alonzo, 
Alfred, and the History of the Rebellion, 
complete this publication, which is one 
well befitting the library of every man of 
etters. 





BURCHELL’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
Conclusien. 


We have now done with this large quarto 
what it is our wish to do with every book 
of high price and importance; we hare ex- 
tracted and condensed the most striking and 
useful of its contents, and placed its princi- 
pal features in the full view of our readers. 
The present article, therefore, shall con- 
clude our review. Besides the monstrous 
huntings described in our last,an immense 
hippopotamus was also killed, higher up 
the stream— 

- --It was of the fall size, and in its 
stomach were found above six bushels of 
chewed grass. The largest intestine, when 
inflated, measured nearly ‘eight inches in 
diameter. The food of the Hippopotamus 
passes in a very indigested state; and even 
then, has more the appearance of mingled 
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A fish of the Silurus species abounds in 
the Gariep; one of them isthus described ;— 

- + - It was nearly three feet long, en- 
tirely of a lead-colour ; but whitish under- 
neath. The head was very broad and flat ; 
the eyes pale-yellow and extremely small ; 
and the mouth was bearded with several very 
long strings. The skin was smooth, and, like 
that of an eel, without scales. The flesh was 
white, and in taste very much resembled the 
conger-eel, being rich and nutritious, Itisa 
remarkable circumstance, and one which is 
confirmed by the general observation of the 
colonists, that it is only those rivers which 
run to the western coast, (that is to say, to 
the northward of the Cape of Good Hope,) 
in which this fish is found; whilst, on the 
contrary, eels have never been seen in any but 
those which fall into the ocean eastward of 
that cape. 


Some of the Acacias exude lumps of a 
clear gum, like the gum-arabic of the true 
Acacia, to which they bear a strong re- 
semblance. Mr. B. says— 

- - - Wherever they had been wounded 
by the hatchets of the natives, there, most 
commonly, the gum exuded; and by some 
similar operation, it is probable that the 
trees might, without destroying them, be 
made to produce annually a large crop.’And 
if a computation could be made of the quanti- 
ty that might be obtained from those trees 
only, which line the banks of the Gariep and 





&/its branches, amounting to a line of wood 


(reckoning both sides) of more than two 
thousand miles, one would feel inclined to 
suppose that it might be worth while to teach 
and encourage the natives to collect it. This 
they certainly would be ready to do, if they 
knew-that tobacco could always be obtained 
in exchange. But if, to the Acacias of this 
river, are added the myriads which crowd 
almost every river in extra-tropical Southern 
Africa, or even between the Cape and the 
Gariep only, one may feel quite satisfied that 
there are trees enough to supply a quantity 
of this drug, more than equal to the whole 
consumption of Great Britain. 


Another object of natural history is a 
reptile, well known in the Colony, and at 
Klaarwater, by the name of the Pof-Adder 
(Puff Adder.) 

- - - - Its venom is said to be most fatal, 
taking effect so rapidly as to leave the person 
who. has the misfortune to be bitten, no 
chance of saving his lite, but by instantl 
cutting out the flesh surrounding the wound. 
Although I have often met with this serpent, 
yet, happily, no opportunity occurred of wit- 
nessing the consequences of its bite: but, 
from the universal dread in which it is held, 
I have no doubt of its being one of the most 
venomous of Southern Africa. There is a 
peculiarity which renders it more dangerous, 
and which ought to be known by every per- 
son liable to fall in with it. Unlike the 
generality of snakes, which make a spring, or 
dart forwards, when irritated, the Puff Ad- 
der, it is said, throws itself backwards ; so 
that those who should be ignorant of this 
fact would place themselves in the very 
direction of death, while imagining that by 
so doing they were escaping the danger. The 
natives, by keeping always in front, are en- 
abled to destroy it without much risk. 


The author relates, that one which @ 
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grass and straw. 


Hottentot killed, 











ate thickness, may easily be distinguished 
from all the others of this country. I have 


- - - Measured in the thickest part, seven 
inches in circumference, and three feet seven 
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seen one about four feet and a half long, | near to give some idea of it. 


which, probably, is the greatest size it ever 





with an increased degree of strength, had|and bestial ignorance to have usurped her 
always the effect of forcing out the the ar ee —— of — ~ ry ee ever ont 
inches in length; and, by its disproportion- | octave ; exactly in the same way as produ ir e father an e remaini: 
pony ew tee poe tigate | distingu on the nic: athanean therefore, which | brother allowed him to continue in th 


ng 
eir 


may be made te imitate the gor4h sufficiently | society on the same terms as if nothing of 


the kind had happened. I saw the murderer ; 


The old musician, seating himself down on | he was a youth of apparently seventeen or 


attains. The general color is a dusky brown, | a flat piece of rock, and resting his elbows on |eighteeen years of age, and of not an un- 


but varied with black and cream-coloured 


transverse stripes, in shapes of which it is|ear, and the other into his wide nostril 


not easy to convey an idea by mere descrip- 


tion. 
He also adds some information of grea 
importance to travellers, res 


plicability of which, having seen hundr 
of the subjects, we can vouch :— 


For some time (he tells us) at a loss how 
it would be possible to preserve this Puff- 
adder, the idea was at last imagined of dry- 
ing the skin, on the same principle, and in 


ting the 
mode which he adopted to preserve this and 
similar specimens; for the admirable = 

s 


it might be, of keepin 


the head steady 
t|commenced his solo, an 


our Orpheus 


the same manner, as would have been done | was the matter. 


with a large leaf: but then it was to be feared 
that by removing the flesh, all its colors 
would be lost; I, however, determined to 
try the experiment. The whole process was 
merely in 

n, along the under part, en-| ‘2S @™mon 
e head to the point of the tail, | Wtites as follows :— 
and stripping off the skin, which was found 


extremely simple ; and consiste 
cutting it o 
tirely from 


bring us to our ‘conclusion. 


to separate with the greatest facility. All| these beings possessed, I endeavoured, by 


the flesh was cut away as closely as 
to the head, which was left entire. 


ssible | means of an interpreter, to question them on 
e skin|a few moral points; but he declared they 


was then spread flat on a sheet of large strong | were so stupid that it was not in his power to 


paper, and placed between a number of other 


sheets to absorb the moisture. It was put|question, and to which I was most desirous 
into the press, leaving the head out so as not | of having their answer, was, one would think, 


to be crushed, and kept there till perfectly 
dry ; taking care every day, or every other 
day, to remove the sheets that had become 
damp, and replace them by an equal quantity 
of dry paper ; but the skin itself was never 
separated from that sheet to which its inner 
side had adhered. 

The success of this first experiment pleased 
me exceedingly; for not only was the skin 
dried as well as could be desired, but the 
colors, and more delicate markings, were 
preserved with all the clearness and beauty 
of the living animal. - - - 

More particular details on this interesting 
point will be found at pages 470-1, 2, 3. 

The following is a description of a re- 
markably simple, but curious musical in- 
strument, and the performer upon it :— 


The Gordh, as to its appearance and form, 
may be more aptly compared to the bow of 
a violin, than to any other thing ;' but, in its 
principle and use, it is quite different ; being, 
in fact, that of a stringed and a wind instru- 
ment combined: and thus it agrees with the 
olian harp. But with respect to the princi- 
ple on which its different tones are snotnced, 
it may be classed with the trumpet, or French 
horn ; while in the nature and quality of the 
sound which it gives, at least in the hands of 
one who is master of it, this strange instru- 
ment approaches to the violin. 

It consists ‘merely of a slender stick, or 
bow, on which a string of catgut is strained. 
But to the lower end of this string, a flat 
piece, of about an inch and a half long, of 
the quill of an ostrich, is attached, so as to 
coustitute a part of the length of the string. 
This quill, being applied to the lips, is made 
to vibrate by strong inspirations and expira- 
tions of the breath ; each of which ending 


so intelligible, that their not understanding 
it must have been either pretended stupidity, 
or a wilful misrepresentation by the interpre- 
ter: I asked what they considered to be 
actions, and what, bad ; but to this they made 
no reply, nor could they at all conceive its 
meaning. I showed them a looking-glass: 
at this they laughed, and stared with vacant 
surprize and wonder, to see their own faces ; 
but expressed not the least curiosity about it ; 
nor do I believe it excited in their minds one 
single idea; and I may not, perhaps, be 
doing them an injustice by asserting that, 
whether capable of reflection or not, these 
individuals never exerted it. When asked 
what were their thoughts respecting the 
glass; what were their notions respecting 
white men ; their senseless looks seemed to 
say, they made an effort to think, but found 
themselves utterly unable: their. only answer 
was, I don’t know. 

They related to us, without the least emo- 
tion, and with apparent indifference, a horrid 
occurrence which had lately taken place in 
their kraal. This old man had three sons, 
one of whom had been married several years 
to a woman by whom he had two children. 
One of the brothers had conceived a liking 
for the woman, and she on her part was not 
averse to change her husband ; it was there- 
fore agreed between them, that he should be 
ut out of their way. This (I shudder in re- 
ating it) was accomplished by the atrocious 
demon beating out his brother’s brains as he 
lay asleep. This inhuman act appears to 
have excited no feelings of horror in the 
horde: the pair were at this time living 
together contented, and, seemingly, undis- 
mayed by their own reflections on the ne- 
farious deed they had committed. Conscience 
herself seemed to have neglected her duty, 





a tribe of Bushmen, and he 


Curious to know what degree of intellect 





his knees, putting one fore-finger into his | pleasing countenance. - - - - 


»| They all exhibited, but the old man more 


either as it so happened, or for the purpose, |remarkably, a proof of the good effects of 


,|our hospitality ; and gave me the opportunity 


continued it with |of witnessing how wonderfully aud rapidly 
great earnestness, over and over again. The | their appearance is ow by a plentiful 
exertion which it required to bring out the | supply of food. I should, 

tones loudly, was very evident; aud, in his | have thought it incredible, that so great an 
anxious haste to draw breath at every note, | alteration could possibly take place in four 
gave us into the bargain, inter-|days. On their first visit to us, the skin of 
mingled with his music, certain grunting | their bodies hung in large wrinkles ; and the 
sounds which would have highly pleased the | meagre emaciated state in which we found 
pigs; and, if any had been in the country, | them, excited our greatest commiseration. 
would indubitably have drawn them all round | But now the old man’s wrinkles had quite 
him, if only out of curiosity to know what | disappeared; his body was smooth and ri- 


without such proof, 


diculously plump ; his skin now seemed to 


One extract more, to illustrate the nature |@ve @ flow of blood beneath it, and his sleek, 
ofthe Hottentot race—u race sunk as low well-anointed limbs, seemed to have grown 


eas : -» |larger. I found that I had been mistaken 
as possible in the scale of agg he at et ten years, in his age ; and when we 


parted, he was but a middle-aged man. 

Our author returned to Klaarwater; and 
after encountering many privations and 
difficulties, we leave him, at the close of his 
able and interesting volume, on the eve of 
setting out on that new journey, the details 
of which, as we understand, are to form the 


make them comprehend at all. The principal |S¢cond and last part. An excellent Map 


adds to the value of the present publication. 





WALPOLE’S MEMOIRES. 1757-8. 

In the political revolutions of 1756, Ho- 
race Walpole paints himself as having acted 
an important part; but it very much re- 
sembles the story of P. P. clerk of the 

arish, for all that he did was to pa 
fir. Conway to call on the Duke of Devon- 
shire and alarm him, and induce him to 
accept the Treasury. In the ensuing year 
the famous Rochfort attack is largely 
dwelt upon, but no new light whatever is 
thrown upon: that expedition. Indeed the 
only extracts which the tedious accounts of 
this year offer, may be comprised in two 
anecdotes relating to the affair of Closter- 
Seven, and a story of Colley Cibber, to 
which is tacked a rather pointed opinion on 
the subject of Poets Laureate. The Duke 
of Cumberland is represented as the scape- 
goat to the disavowal of the Convention of 
Closter-Seven. He was ordered home under 
a stigma, but honourably threw up his 
command, and refused to serve more. 
Walpole says— 
Two messengers were dispatched to recall 
the Duke; and, October 12th, he arrived at 
Kensington. It was in the evening, and he 
retired to his own apartment, where Mr. Fox 
and his servants were attending. He thanked 
Mr. Fox for being there, and said, “ You 
see me well both in body and mind: I have 
written orders in my pocket for every thing 
I did.” (He afterwards said, his orders had 
been so strong, that he had not expected to 
obtain such good conditions.) He then dis- 
missed Fox, saying, he would send for him 
again. (The shortness of this interview, he 
erwards told Mr. Fox, had p 
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from his determination of seeing nobody 
alone who could be supposed to advise him, 
till he had taken the step he meditated.) At 
nine, the hour the King punctnally goes to 
play in the apartment of Princess Emily, the 
ake went to her. The King, who was 
there, and had ordered the Princess not to 
leave them alone, received him with extreme 
coldness ; and when his Royal Highness went 
afterwards into the other room where the 
King was at cards, his Majesty said aloud, 
« Here is my son, who has ruined me and 
disgraced himself.” And, unless this was 
speaking to him, spoke not a word. At 
eleven, when the cards were over, the Duke 
went down to Lady Yarmouth, and told 
her, the King had left him but one favour to 
ask, which he was come to solicit by her in- 
sition, as he wished to make it as little 
disagreeable to the King as possible---it was 
to desire leave to resign every thing, the post 
of captain-general, and his regiment. The 
countess was in great concern at the re- 
quest, and said, “‘ Pray, Sir, don’t deter- 
mine this at once.” He replied, ‘‘ He 
begged her pardon; he was not come for 
advice---he had had time to think---and was 
determined.” ‘Then, Sir,” said she, “I 
have nothing left but to obey.” The King 
received the notification with as much real 
agitation, as he had counterfeited before. 
The next morning he ordered the cabinet 
council to wait on the Duke, and pay their 
respects to him 
When the King found his son’s resentment 
inflexible, he thought of nothing but making 
it as little uncomfortable to himself as pos- 
sible: provided the interior face of the pa- 
lace was not discomposed, he cared little 
about justifying himself, or making any re- 
paration to his son ; who, he thought, might 
as easily forget in the ceremonies of the 
drawing-room what he had suffered, as his 
Majesty drowned all sensibility in the parade 
of that narrow sphere. He insisted that the 
Duke should appear as usual at court, and 
come to him in a morning. The Duke ac- 
quiesced, saying, he should always show the 
utmost respect to the King as his father, but 
never could serve him more. When these 
esential forms were adjusted, the Duke sent 
for Munchausen, and said, “ Mr. Privy- 
counsellor, I hear the King has sent for opi- 
nions of Hanoverian generals on my con- 
duct ; here are the opinions of the Hessian 
erals and of the Duke of Wolfenbuttle. 
s the King has ordered the former to be 
deposited among the archives of Hanover, I 
hope he will do me the justice to let these 
be registered with them. Take them, and 
bring them back to me to-morrow. Munc- 
hausen returned with them the next day, 
and with a message from the King, that his 
Majesty had been better informed, and 
thought better of his Royal Highness than 
he had done ; and then Munchausen falling 
prostrate to kiss the lappet of his coat, the 
Duke with dignity and anger checked him, 
and said, ** Mr. Privy-counsellor, confine 
yourself to that office ; and take care what 
you say, even though the words yon repeat 
wid be. my father’s ; I have all possible 
deference for him, but I know how to punish 
any body else that presumes to speak im- 
Properly of me.”’ 
Of Cibber Walpole writes— 


Colley Cibber, that good-humoured and 
t veteran, so unworthily aspersed by 
, and whose Memoires, with one or two 





of his comedies, will secure his fame in spite 
of all the abuse of his cotemporaries, dying 
about this time at a very great age, the 
Duke of Devonshire bestowed the laurel on 
Mr. Whitehead, a man of a placid genius. 
His grace had first designed it for Gray, 
then for Mason, but was told that both 
would decline it. In truth, it was not Cib- 
ber’s silly odes that disgraced the employ- 
ment, but an annual panegyric venally ex- 
torted for whatever kiug, and with or with- 
out occasion, that debased the office. Gray, 
crowned with the noblest wreaths of Par- 
nassus, could not stoop to be dubbed poet 
by a lord chamberlain ; and Mason, thengh 
he had not then displayed all the powers of 
his genius, had too much sense and spirit to 
owe his literary fame to any thing but his 
own merit. 


In the year 1758, Mr. Pitt’s ministry was 
in full exercise, and our author observes on 
this period — 

Iu fact, Pitt had neither all the talents he 
supposed in himself, nor which he seemed to 
possess from the vacancy of great men 
around him, Thinly, very thinly, were great 
men sown in my remembrance: I can pre- 
tend to have seen but five; the Duke of 
Cumberland, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord 
Granville, Lord Mansfield, and Pitt. 


But his picture of the religious manners 
of the times is more entertaining than his 
expatiating upon these characters : 


There were (he tells us) no religious com- 
bustibles in the temper of the times. Popery 
and Protestantism seemed ata stand. The 
modes of Christianity were exhausted, and 
could not furnish novelty enough to fix at- 
tention. Linzendorffe plied his Moravians 
with nudities, yet made few enthusiasts: 
Whitfield and the Methodists ‘made more 
money than disturbances: his largest crop 
of proselytes lay among servant-maids ; and 
his warmest devotees went to Bedlam with- 
out going to war. Bower, whom some 
thought they had detected as a Jesuit, and 
who at most was but detected as an im- 
postor, had laid open the practices of the 
Catholics, and detailed the establishments of 
the Jesuits in the very heart of London, 
without occasioning either alarm or murmur 
against those fathers. His History of the 
Popes, one of -the ablest performances we 
have, was decried, because, to recommend a 
work of truth and utility, he had embroidered 
his own story with some marvellous legends. 
Yet, uninflammable as the times were, they 
carried a great mixture of superstition. 
Masquerades had been abolished, because 
there had been an earthquake at Lisbon; 
and when the last jubil querade was 
exhibited at Ranelagh, the ale-houses and 
roads to Chelsea were crouded with drunken 
people, who assembled to denounce the judg- 
ments of God on persons of fashion, whose 
greatest sin was dressing themselves ridicu- 
lously. A more inconvenient reformation, 
and not a more sensible one, was set on foot 
by societies of tradesmen, who denounced to 
the magistrate all bakers that baked or sold 
bread on Sundays. Alum, and the variet 
of spurious ingredients with which bread, 
and indeed all wares, were adulterated all 
the week round, gave not half so much of- 
fence as the vent of the chief necessary of 
life on the seventh day. Indecent prints 
were prohibited: the Chief-Justice Mans- 





well-known tale, called the Woman of Plea- 
sure, a work that simplified novels to their 
original intention. Some of the elders too 
of our own church, seeing what harvests 
were brought into the tabernacles of Whit- 
field and Wesley by familiarizing God’s word 
to the vulgar, and by elevating vulgar lan- 
guage, had the discretion to apply the same 
call to their own lost sheep, and tinkled 
back their old women by sounding the brass 
of the Methodists. One Ashton, a quaint 
and fashionable preacher of the Orthodox, 
talked to the people in a phrase compounded 
of cant and politics: he reproved them for 
not coming to church, where God keeps a day 
but sees little company ; and informed them that 
our ancestors loved powder and ball, and so did our 
generals ; but the latter loved them for their hair 
and hands, Yet to do justice to better prin- 
ciples, the age had made some estimable im- 
provements. Prize-fighting, in which we had 
horridly resembled the most barbarous and 
most polite nations, was suppressed by the 
legislature. Hogarth had undertaken the 
cause of humanity, and painted satires on 
all species of cruelty. From France and 
Italy we had adopted hospitals for found- 
lings ; and from the dictates of nature, all 
manner of hospitals. Our stage grew chaste; 
indecency dared not to show its face in a 
modern comedy, though it still remained in 
possession of the old ones; and what is re- 
markable, having been tolerated when wo- 
men went tothe theatre in masks, preserved 
its hold, now they went without them. 


The Author’s own respect for religion 
seems to have been consonant to the spirit 
of his age, for he speaks inost flippantly ef 
holy things :— 

The election of a pope drew a momentary 
attention to Rome, which did not use to be 
forgotten because Europe was embroiled. 
Benedict XIV. was dead. Thirty-four car- 
dinals wished to raise Cardinal Cavalchini to 
the tiara: but he was disagreeable to the 
court of France, which endeavoured to deal 
with the Holy Ghost, in the more decent way 
of intrigue, to prevent his exaltation. Lanti, 
who had several benefices in France, was ad- 
monished not to vote for him ; but Lanti was 
his intimate friend, and had the promise of 
being secretary of state. France applied too 
to the cardinal of York, on whom they had 
lately bestowed rich abbies: but his obsti- 
nacy always found out some virtue to justify 
itself; and when they pressed his father to 
dissuade him from voting for Cavalchini, 
young Stuart replied, ‘‘ He had rather lose 

is head than violate his conscience.” For 
twenty-four hours Cavalchini’s party was in- 
flexible. The French cardinals endeavoured 
to get the nomination put off till the arrival 
of the German Cardinal Roolt, who was sup- 
posed to have the secret of the court of 
Vienna: but all was in vain. The decla- 
ration was fixed; when the Cardinal de 
Luynes, finding no temperate measures would 
have any effect, produced a formal exclusion 
of Cavalchini. It occasioned great amaze- 
ment and disgust. Of late years-no such . 
step had been practised. The friends of 
Cavalchini let him for one night enjoy the 
dream of empire: it was not till next morn- 
ing that his friend Lanti went to his cell, and 
announced the fatal veto. However he re- 
ceived the stroke in private, his public an- 
swer, was sensible: he thanked the court of 


France for saving him from the tremendons 





field caused to be seized at an auction a 


station of being God’s vicar upon earth. 








The ostensible reason of his exclusion was ior : A. Pp pest nd 6 The prin 
patches for the commandant. The prin- 


his attachment to the King of Sardinia ; the 
true one, his being devoted to the Jesuits. 

With this year (1758) Walpole states, 
that his liar sources of information are 
dried up, and that all that he can say after 
that period must be no better than mere 
public report, Considering the lack of in- 
telligence and the poverty of the two pre- 
ceding years, it may be anticipated that 
what is inferior to them must be: bad in- 
deed. There is however some gleanings, 
and a spirited portrait of the Author; of 
which we shall make one other and con- 
cluding notice. 





Le Renégat. Par le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 
[ Abridgment— Fifth Paper. 

To the north of Luteve the mountain of 
Carenal reflected the last rays of the setting 
sun, The hour appointed by Goudair for 
the assembling of the mountaineers at length 
arrived. Ezilda advanced amidst the en- 
thusiastic throng. Arrayed in white, and 
covered with a long transparent veil, she 
looked like the genius of heroic inspiration, 
smiling on the sons of glory. The princess 
addressed herself to the chiefs of the warlike 
circle, and unfolded to them the plan which 
her courageous mind had conceived. Not 
far from Carenal, on the summit of a Steep 
mountain, rose the fortress of Segorum, 
built by the Romans,-and which from its 
situation seemed almost inaccessible. On 
the declivity of the hill a celebrated chapel 


had for many i attracted pilgrims 


from all parts of Gaul. It had been built 
by Thierri 1II., the last King of France, in 
fulfilment of a pious vow; it was conse- 
crated to Our Lady of Cevennes, and the 
numerous miracles which were supposed to 
be performed in the holy edifice Peaponely 
attracted throngs of strangers to Segorum. 
The fortress belonged to the Princess of 
Cevennes, but had yielded to the infidels. 
The princess now conceived the bold design 
of reconquering it, a measure which seemed 
necessary to. restore the faith and reinspire 
the courage of the mountaineers. 


Ezilda conducted her warlike train through 
the narrow passes of Carenal, and succeeded 
in obtaining access to the fortress, by the 
effect of her charms on a sentinel. 

A sanguinary combat now commenced. 
The first detachment of the assailants had 
entered the ne. Among the besieged 
terror flew rom post to post, and conster- 
nation was painted on every countenance. 
A new tumult was heard proceeding from 
the watch-tower of the fortress. The second 
detachment, consisting of six hundred 

ountaineers, had forced an entrance, The 
Princess of Cevennes appeared on the ram- 
parts, in her hand she held the sword of 
the commandant of Segorum, who had 
been made prisoner, “The citadel has 
surrendered (said the heroine,) let the com- 
bat instantly cease!” Among the Saracen 
chiefs who had been wounded and carried 
from the scene of action, was Alaor, the 
friend of Agobar. Having escorted the 
sisters of St. Amalberge to the first French 





cess gave orders that he should receive 
every requisite attendance, and that no 
efforts should be spared to save his life. 
She next threw open the prisons of the fort- 
ress, where several French battalions were 
confined. What was her surprise to find 
that she had liberated Leodat and his fol- 
lowers! On separating from the princess, 
near the miraculous grotto, the Prince of 
Avernes and his little detachment were sur- 
rounded by the enemy’s legions, and the 
Mussulmans had conveyed their captives to 
Segorum. 

‘he princess retired to the eastern tower, 
to pass the night. Previous to the taking 
of ooiam, Ezilda secretly vowed that if 
Heaven. should favour her enterprise, she 
would visit the holy chapel of the mountain 
to return thanks to the Almighty, and tu 
make an offering to Our Lady of Cevennes 
of some trophy of the victory. Faithful to 
her vow, Ezilda rose at break of day, and 
taking the sword and shield which she had 
received from the Arab commandant of the 
fortress, she descended the staircase of the 
tower and proceeded to the chapel. The 
chapel of Segorum had been built only 
twenty-seven years. At the period of its 
erection, the Queen of France had presented 
an heir to Thierri III., and public rejoicings 
celebrated the birth of Clodomir. But the 
royal infant soon fell dangerously ill. Con- 
vinced that the air of the south of France 
would prove beneficial to the queen and his 
son, the king accompanied them to Mar- 
seilles, and from thence embarked for Nar- 
bonne. A dreadful tempest arose; the 
royal vessel was separated from its escort, 
and was attacked by an Alygerine pirate. 
The crew defended themselves with intre- 
pidity ; but, being overpowered by numbers, 
they were on the point of surrendering. 
* Oh! Holy Virgin of Cevennes, (exclaimed 
the king,) save Clodomir, aud I will conse- 
crate a temple to thee on the hill of Sego- 
rum!” But a fatal arrow had pierced the 
breast of Clodomir, The French soldiers 
fought desperately against the elements and 
their assailants. ‘Their persevering ener- 
gy surmounted every obstacle, the storm 
abated, and the pirate fled. The royal 
vessel reached the coast in safety; Clo- 
domir recovered, and Thierri’s vow was 
faithfully fulfilled. Below the ramparts of 
Segorum-a magnificent chapel was erected 
to the Virgin, and near the altar was placed 
a picture representing the queen and her 
young son at the moment when the arrow 
pierced the infant's breast. On the right of 
the picture stood a marble statue of Thierri, 
kneeling, and pronouncing the solemn vow. 

The Princess of Luteve entered the 
chapel. Numerous wax tapers, which had 
been lighted on the preceding evening in 
celebration of the taking of Segorum, still 
illuminated the sanctuary. Ezilda placed 
the Saracen sword and shield on the altar, 
and returned thanks to Heaven for her 
brilliant victory. Forgetting the dangers 
she had encountered and fatigues she 
had endured, her heart was filled with fa- 
vourable presentiments. Her hands. were 





clasped, and cher eyes*fixed on the 
bridal ring which formerly promised her a 
throne, she sighed and recollected the so- 
lemn hour when the descendant of Clovis 
led her to the altar: “* O Clodomir!” she 
exclaimed, raising her eyes to the picture 
which surmounted the altar. The noise of 
footsteps interrupted her. She turned, and 
beheld a warrior of tall stature attentively 
observing her. His gold helmet was sur- 
mounted by a red and black plume, and his 
vizor was lowered. No less agitated than 
surprised, the princess immediately rose ; 
but soon resuming her wonted courage, 
* Who are you?” she exclaimed, looking 
steadfastly at the warrior.—* I am Agobar!” 
exclaimed the Renegade, raising his vizor. 
“ And I am Ezilda!” replied the princess, 
drawing aside her veil. The chief of the 
Saracens recognised the heroine of Amal- 
berge. More than ever charmed by her 
dazzling beauty, and no less astonished at 
her heroic calmness: “ Ezilda!” he re- 
peated, and he seemed-agitated by some 
painful recollection. “ Clodomir! (con- 
tinued the Renegade,) who is the Clodomir 
to whom you address your prayers? Chris- 
tian! have you given this new name to the 
Supreme Judge, or have you made a divinity 
of the object you adore?—If so, I pity you, 
for, like every other god, Clodomir turns a 
deaf ear to your supplications.”—Ezilda was 
silent; but the look of indignation which 
she cast on the Mussulman chief was more 
eloquent than any reply. She fixed her 
eyes on the picture above the altar, and the 
expression of her countenance sufficiently 
revealed the Clodomir whom she invoked. 
“Can it be possible, (exclaimed Agobar,) 
do you weep for the son of a line of kings ! 
Mysterious woman ! tell me, I conjure you, 
who are you?”—‘* I am the Princess of 
Cevennes, (replied Ezilda,) and I was in 
happier days the plightes bride of Clodo- 
mir,” —“ You, (exclaimed Agobar, in a 
transport of agitation and surprise,) you the 
daughter of ‘Theobert! the bride of Clodo- 
mir !”— And now, Agobar, (resumed the 
princess,) in your turn inform me by what 
name you were formerly distinguished 
among the Christians ?”—“ Alas! ih-fated 
princess, tremble to hear it, (replied! the 
chief of the Mussulmaus,) I am Clodomir ! 

“Clodomir! (repeated Ezilda, recoiling 
with horror)—Renegade, what doT hear! 

Agobar pulled off his gantlet, and drawing 
a ring trom his finger presented it to the 
princess. Ezilda took the ring. That which 
she had received at the altar had never for- 
saken her finger. She compared the two 
rings, They were exactly alike, bearing the 
same arms, the same dates, and the same 
names.—* If you want other proofs (pur- 
sued the Renegade,) behold the royal sword 
of my father, it is the only inheritance of 
Clodomir—Cast your eyes on that picture : 
an. arrow pierces the breast of the young 
descendant of Clovis; the wound was ra 
and the scar will be for ever visible.” Be 
opened his coat of mail. Every doubt now 
vanished. Ezilda recognised the scar which 
in the days of her childhood had frequently 
attracted her observation. The princess 
uttered not a word. For the first time in 
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her life her — failed her, and, bathed 
in tears, she gazed on the royal sword of 
Thierri III. “ You hate me, (resumed 
Agobar,) you must hate me !—But do not 
suppose you are bound to fulfil your vows 
to the Renegade, No, Ezilda, Clodomir 
breaks the bridal ring!”—* Never! (ex- 
claimed the heroine.) Death alone shall 
break the bonds that unite us together. 
You cannot render back my vows ; but you 
can do more—you can restore me to Clo- 
domir !"—“ No, (replied the warrior ;) in 
the career in which fate has thrown me, I 
have marched with giant strides : to retreat 
is impossible. —But (continued he, with ve- 
hemence, eiving the sword and shield 
of the Arab commandant,) who has placed 
these arms on the altar?—Enough: all is 
explained: presumptuous woman! Ezilda 
is the heroine of Segorum !” 

At this moment the Prince of Avernes, 
accompanied by a few followers, entered 
the chapel. prongs | learned that the prin- 
cess had quitted the fort, he doubted not 
that she had gone to offer up thanksgivings 
in the sanctuary, and he hastened to meet 
her. ‘Surrender, infidel!” he exclaimed, 
on perceiving Agobar.—% Only with my 
life!” replied the Renegade, taking up the 
royal sword of Thierri TIL, and he rushed 
on his adversary, resolved that his life should 
be dearly sold. Ezilda turned pale—she no 
longer beheld the Renegade. The Mussul- 
man chief was the heir of the French throne 
—he was Clodomir—her husband. Leodat 
had wounded his enemy. The daughter of 
Theobert rushed between the combatants. 
«Prince (she said) respect this hero ; his 
wry is sacred! Agobar is my prisoner. 

hief of the Mussulmans, follow me.” She 
led her prisoner to the gate of the chapel, 
where his Arabian courser awaited him. 
“Son of Thierri, (she said,) instantly fly 
this spot !”—Overcome with emotion, Ago- 
bar seized the hand of his liberatress,— 
** Magnanimous Ezilda! (he exclaimed,) 
when our nuptial rings were exchanged, 
what felicity awaited me!—the throne of 
France and thy heart. How my hopes have 
vanished! How my happiness has fled!” 
He was about to mount his courser, but 
suddenly turning, “ Ezilda (he said) I have 
one boon to ask. Within the walls of Se- 
gorum, Alaor is your captive; restore to 
me my young brother in arms; grant this 
favour to Agobar.”—‘ 1 grant it to Clodo- 
mir,” said the princess, and she returned 
to the citadel. 


(To be continued.) 





BEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, April 6.—On Saturday, March 30, 
the last day of Lent Term, the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 


Masters f Arts.—8. ag Esq. Magdalen 
cements ¥ a Yarde Buller, Esq. Oriel 
e nd compounders; Rev. J. Davi 
Merton College. “— 
Bachelors of Arts—H. Gray Dyke, St. Alban 
Hall ; C. Burlton, Fellow of New College ; 
- Townley Balfour, Christ Church; J. C. 


C. T. Robinson, W. Lloyd, B - 
nose College. r = 





The whole number of Degrees in Lent Term 
was—D.D. two; D.C.L. two; B.D. four; 
B.C.L. one; M.A. forty-five ; B.A. forty-nine. 
Determiners, 231. Matriculations, 115. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NORTHERN. WINTER—-VOLCANO, 


Elsinore, 26th Marckh,—Accounts from 
Iceland, to the beginning of this month, 
have been received at Copenhagen. While 
the winter in the east of Europe was re- 
markably mild, it set in early and with 
great severity in Iceland.* Immense 
quantities of snow have fallen, and the 
north and east coasts have been entirely 
blocked up with floating ice. There have 
likewise been volcanic eruptions in a place 
where they were wholly unlooked for. The 
mountain called Oefields Jokkelen, to the 
south-east of Hecla, which had been quiet 
ever since the year 1612, broke out with 
“ fury on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of 

ecember 1821, so that the ice with which 
it was covered, burst with a tremendous 
crash, the earth trembled, and enormous 
masses of snow were precipitated from the 
summit (a height of 5500 feet) into the 
plain. From that time a column of fire 
continued to rise from the crater, which 
ejected vast quantities of ashes and stones, 
some of which, weighing from fifty to eighty 
pounds, half calcined, were thrown to the 
distance of five English miles from the 
crater. It does not appear that any great 
damage has been done by this eruption, 
The mass of sulphureous ashes which co- 
vered the adjoining country like a thick crust, 
has since been removed by a violent storm 
and torrents of rain. The mountain con- 
tinued to burn till the ist of February, and 
smoked till the 23d; but the ice bad again 
formed round the crater. During the erup- 
tion the weather in the island was extremely 
unsettled and stormy, with a loud noise, 
and sensible shocks as of an earthquake.’ 

* This intelligence is interesting to us, as it 
affects the Expedition under Captain Parry; to 
the success of which we are sorry to see it is so 
adverse.—Ed. ; 





FINE ARTS. 
SAINT JAMES’S PALACE. 
Our attention was lately attracted to the 
great alterations and improvements in this 
ancient and royal residence, by noticing 
some slight but curious proceedings on_the 
gateway of the great tower which faces 
St. James’s Street. On examining the ap- 
parent novelties, we found that a part of 
the rust of time had been recently cleared 
from the small doors in the Tower, and that 
they now presented to view several re- 
markable examples of carving, and fixed 
(if any doubt existed) the date of this build- 
ing. In one compartment there appears 
the initials of Henry viir. the letters H. R. 
in antique characters, surmounted by a 
crown, and surrounded with tasteful fo- 
liage. On the other side is seen the rose of 
the united Houses of York and Lancaster, 
with a crown and other heraldic devices. 
These are, as we have mentioned, conclu- 
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sive of the age of the erection. “Iwo other 
compartments have been cleared, but their 
ornaments and emblems are obliterated, 
and we could not trace their original forms 
in the decayed stone, which is a free-stone, 
of a sandy quality, apparently French, and 
but ill calculated to resist the effects of cli- 
mate and weather. 

Having satisfied ourselves with the exa- 
mination of these remains, our curiosity 
was excited to see a little more of what was 
going on in the Palace, and we found no 
difficulty in penetrating into the interior ; 
where we were surprised at the extent, the 
skill, and activity of works executing under 
the direction of the King, and likely to ren- 
der the future courts of England the most 
coummodious, as well as the most striking 
and superb ceremonies in the world. Feel- 
ing how much this subject interested not 
only all the higher classes of society, but 
the nation at large, we took some pains to 
ascertain the particulars, and have now the 
gratification of Geace ning fF as well as 
our acquaintance with such matters permits. 

The obvious improvements already made 
have been directed to every quarter con- 
nected with the observance of high state 
occasions, In the first place, the old. stair- 
case, by which the company ascended to the 
suite of state-rooms, has been materially 
altered. The unsightly lamps, with their 
black metal chimneys that used to deform 
it, have been removed ; and instead of the 
ugly wainscoting of the walls, they dre now 
stuccoed. An additional archway on the 
right increases this good effect, and a new 
lantern-light in the ceiling very pleasingly 
gives Milton to our recollection, by making 
what was “ darkness, visible.” 

The State apartments comprehend six 
chambers. _ 

ist. The Guard Chamber, at the top of 
the stair. This has been entirely repair- 
ed; and on the right hand there is a 
characteristic chimney-piecc, instead of 
the ill-shaped clumsy fire-place which 
previously disgraced this approach to the 
grand rooms. ‘The. chimney-piece, in our 
judgment, merits much praise, for its ac- 
cordancy with the costume of the Guards, 
and other paraphernalia still preserved on 
court-days. It is in good taste; and on 
looking at it, we could not help wondering 
why this sort of consistency was so often 
sacrificed or overlooked in modern altera- 
tions. Here all is in keeping. The very 
oak doors and their frames are appropriately 
carved. And the Beef-eaters, &c. retained 
on these ceremonies, will not be thrown 
forward into a new aud incongenial period ; 
since as far as the change of manners 
allows, it seems to us: that every thing 
agreeable to the idea of their appearance 
has been scrupulously and skilfully attended 
to. But we must not digress too widely 
from the Guard Chamber ; which will be 
decorated with coats of mail, and ancient 
and splendid armour, in lieu of the old fire- 
locks and spears which were wont to dis- 
play their starry circles and diagrams upon 
its walls, 

2. The next room, continuing to ad- 
vance, is the Presence Chamber; why so 
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called we know not, as one muse proceed 
beyond it ere the presence of the Sovereign 
is visible. This- Chamber has nm re- 
modelled, and a large handsome octagonal 
window introduced. This produces the best 
effect, and has rendered a gloomy room very 
light. and cheerful. 

In clearing away the old wainscoting 
here, a superb chimney-piece of the time 
of our eighth Henry has been discovered. 
It is a peculiarly fine and interesting spe- 
cimen of the Arts of that epoch ; though we 
are not sure that our technical acquirements 
will enable us to convey a perfect notion of 
it to our readers. The opening, as a Gothic 
arch, is of beautiful proportions, and the 
spandrils are exquisitely carved. Above 
the latter is a frieze of panels of a lozenge 
shape, in which are roses bearing heraldic 
pe ca (like those on Westminster Abbey) 
of the monarch we have named, and one of 
his quecns—probably the unhappy Anne 
Bullen, as the letters H and A are en- 
twined in a true-lovers’ knot in ‘one of the 
compartments.* 

e have now advanced in a line from 
the Stair-case to the southward, through 
two narrow roums, which lead us to 

3. The Privy Chamber, which forms the 
eastern end of the great suite that runs 
from east to west, parallel to the Mall in 
the Park, and is, strictly speaking, the 
immediate scene of the Court. This is en- 
tirely new, from the foundation, and is a 
continuation of the old suite of state apart- 
ments, The Chamber is of noble dimen- 
sions, being nearly seventy feet in length, 
and having four windows towards the gar- 
den and park beyond.t A magnificent mar- 
ble chimney-piece occupies the centre on 
the east end. 

4. The Anti-drawing Room ; and 

5. The Drawing Room; in which little 
alteration appears, except in the introduc- 
tion of splendid chimney-pieces of statuary 
marble, taken from the Library of Queen 
Caroline inthe Stable-yard, built by Kent. 
The workmanship of these is amazingly 
fine, and the designs very rich. 

The Throne, of course, is at the upper 
centre of the Drawing Room, No. 5; and 
from the chimney of the room, No. 3, the 
vista, through the middle doors of the Anti- 
drawing Room, is about 200 feet!! The 
coup d’cil must be indescribably grand, 
when all the three apartments are filled 
with beauty and splendour. In each of the 
partitions are also two side doors, and in 
this arrangement provision has been made 
not merely for pomp and display, but for 
great cunveniency and comfort in hold- 
ing the Courts. The centre doors are appro- 
priated solely to the Royal Family. The 
mpany, upon entering No. 3, cross over 
the farther door (that nearest the Park,) 


co 
to 
and passing through that, promenade along 





* The material of the chimney-piece seems to 
be of that sort of stone used now as a firestone ; 
and owing to having been bricked up, the whole 
is in sharp and admirable preservation. 

+ As far as we remember, it stands on the site 
of the old Levee Room and State Bedchamber, 





which the story of the Warming Pan made so 
famous in the of James II, 


by the windows of Nos..4 & 5, till they 
reach the throne and pay their homage to 
his Majesty. The stream returns by the 

posite sides of the rooms till it regains 

0. 3, where a door into a new gallery on 
their left will conduct the company (with- 
out interference with the entering tide) to a 
new staircase, descending into what has 
been called the Ambassadors’ Court. In 
this court their carriages will wait, and 
convey them off by a different route from 
that by which they arrive. 

The ceilings of the principal rooms, 3, 4, 
& 5, are, what we believe are called, 
coved, upon handsome cornices carved and 
gilt. This gives the apartments a spacious 
and lofty appearance; and there being four 
large windows in each, the whole suite is 
very imposing. It is said that the ceilings 
are to be painted in fresco; and if this plan 
be adopted, we may expect a delightful in- 
crease both in grace and magnificence, as 
far as the fine arts are concerned, since it 
is understood that the cultivated taste of Sir 
Charles Long will be exercised upon the 
execution of the designs. Uncer the eye 
of a gentleman so conversant with the Arts, 
and possessed of so excellent a judgment, 
we cannot but anticipate great beauties in 
this part of the improvements ; and -when 
we further look at the extraordinary skill in 
conceiving, and rapidity and talent in finish- 
ing, which the Board of Works has evinced 
in the extensive alteration already made, 
we feel perfectly satisfied that the whole 
when completed will do honour to those 
engaged in the operative departments, to 
the nation, and to the Sovereign. ’ 

As far as we could learn, it i8 probable 
that the Throne Room will much. surpass 
all the others in_gorgeousness, and that a 
keeping and gradation of decoration will be 
observed in the suite. Lowering the tone 
from crimson damask and gold to simple 
stone colour and gold, tv mark the relative 
ranks of the chambers, has been mentioned, 
and would undoubtedly have an admirable 
effect. 

We have now we trust explained, suffi- 
ciently for readers to comprehend their 
order and appearance, the suite in which 
next year the Courts of the King of Eng- 
land will be held, and particularly placed 
before them the three grand apartments, 
with their twelve windows towards the 
Park, and three oaken doors in each parti- 
tion for the reveption and ger of the 
company. But an important addition to 
the grandeur of this scene remains yet to be 
described. The rooms are to be filled with 
mirrors, and a noble collection of the Royal 
Pictures. The looking-glasses are to be 
disposed on the piers between the windows, 
and their reflection will not only enable the 
British Fair to view their own charms as 
they pass towards the Monarch, but aug- 
om - ensemble and aw these 
charms for every spectator. The paintings 
are to be historically classed. sae the 
chimney in the Drawing Room, Lawrence's 
splendid portrait of George the Fourth, sur- 
rounded by the fine old carvings of Grinlin 
Gibbons, of which many are preserved in 
the Palace, will be the principal object. In 





the Anti-drawing Room, a portrait of the 
venerated George III. will occupy a similar 
station; and on each side will appear the 
victories which reflected the highest lustre 
on his reign, — Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
In the Privy Chamber, a pertrait of Queen 
Anne will be attended by the great Marl- 
borough triumphs of Lisle and Tournay, 
Blenheim, and other historical pieces. Other 
spaces will exhibit a series of Royal Por- 
traits, from the period of the founder of the 
Palace, Henry VIII. to the present era; 
including of course some of the most cele- 
brated works of Holbein and Vandyke. 
The unrivalled Charles on Horseback, by 
the latter, is among the number ; and the 
gallery altogether must be inestimable, 
even as a panorama of the Arts in England 
for three centuries,* 

Beyond the Drawing Room is 

6. The Royal Closet; into which there 
are two doors, one on each side of the 
throne. This was the Ode Room of the 
former Court, beyond which were the apart 
ments of the Maids of Honour; but the 
whole are now thrown into the State Suite, 
and the range extends: to the western ex- 
tremity of the garden. The Royal Closet 
is one of the most elegant chambers we 
ever saw. Here bis Majesty receives his 
Ministers and Foreign Ambassadors. Here 
he holds the investitures of Knights, and 
here the Bishops do homage. Un_ such 
occasions, the processions of the different 
chapters, &c. will be marshalled in the 
Drawing Room, enter the Closet by one 
of the doors, proceed to the Chair of State, 
and, after the ceremony, pass out by the 
other door. , mt 

Beyond the Closet is the King’s Retiring 
Room and the other private apartments, 
which Royalty needs as much for repose 
from its fatigues, as the weary ploughman 
wants his lowly couch when the toils of 
his day are over. ‘This part is as yet un- 
finished, and therefore we can say nothing 
of the arrangements; but if we may form 
an opinion from the ingenuity with which 
all that is done has been contrived, for the 
purpose of courtly display, and to avoid 
inconvenience and confusion, we can fancy 
that the disposition of these parts will be 

ually commodious and appropriate. His 
Majesty's private entrance from the garden 
is here; and the window of the stair-case, 
with two in the Closet, complete the num- 
ber of seventeen in the range of the apart- 
ments. 


*A multitude of facts, which a rather general 
course of reading has lately brought under our 
consideration, have shaken our ions respect- 
ing the data of the early Arts. We are strongly 
inclined to believe that excellent pictures were 
painted, both on the Continent and in —— 
anterior to the periods usually assigned; a 
that not only painting, but sculpture, interior 
ornament, carving, &c. often reached a higher 
state of perfection than is now imagined. In 
short, we think that the moderns are not so fre- 
quently original, nor so superior to their an- 
cestors, as they fancy. 

Two marble busts, of George [1. and Queen 
Caroline, by Rysbrach, are at present in the 
Pri chamber, and these, with the chimney- 
piece of Henry VIII., are enough to “give us 
pause,” —£d, 
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Upon the whole, the plan seems to us to 
be admirable. Our lovely countrywomen 
will be seen to advantage ; and the Court 
will be worthy of the greatest menarch and 
country in the world. There are other 
considerations which add to the pleasure 
with which we contemplate this reform. It 
shows the character of the King, ever con- 
sulting the enjoyments and benefit of his 
people. Trade will be greatly revived by 
the renewal of splendid fétes at Court; 
and the metropolis will have cause to re- 
joice in the distribution of wealth which 
they will occasion. Besides, the restora- 
tion of this ancient palace (carrying with 
it so many historical and affectionate recol- 
lections) to its wonted- importance, is in 
itself of a very gratifying nature, and may 
be classed with the memorable events of 
the present glorious reign. Long live the 
King to preside over its new splendours, 
and witness a prosperous, a contented, a 
grateful, and a happy people surrounding 
his firm fixed and peaceful throne! 

We understand that large external alterations 
are also in agitation, to facilitate access and 
render the grand national s les as conve- 
nient as they are (and ought for the general 
weal to be) magnificent. Several of the courts 
will in all likelihood be thrown into one large 
space; but we shall endeavour to obtain an 
account of these improvements, when determined 
on, for another article. 





SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY, 


Ox Monday last, in consequence of a 
limited issue of admission-cards, a private 
view of Sir John. Leicester’s interesting 
Collection of British Ast was, enjoyed by a 
select number of amateurs and foreign visi- 
tors. Except in the disposition of the pic- 
tures, we observed little alteration from the 
more general exhibition of last year. Young 
Landseer’s Monkey and Dogs (from Somer- 
set House) has been added to the Gallery, 
and does no discredit ‘to its place among 
some of the best productions of native 
talent, to the artist, or to his patron. 
Altogether the sight was one of increased 
gratification, only-alloyed by the reflection 
that the ill health of the munificent owner 
of these treasures prevented him from 
throwing open his mansion to the ac- 
customed extent and delight of the public. 


PEER Re AO RA i A 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET, 
Written on Good Friday. 


The morning’s breath, in meekness to the day, 
Breathes o'er the fields a holy silence sweet, 
Whilst the young flowers their tender buds display, 
That pensive seem the hallowed morn to greet. 
The sunny clouds swim lightly through the sky, 
Tho’ ting’d in parts with many a sombre hue ; 
Like hovering Fate on wings of Destiny, 

Their course right on the heavenly road pursue. 
And such a morn (more bright perchance) arose 
When He, the Lamb of God, our Saviour, died : 
What woe, what pain, he felt before the close 

Of that sad day, on earth’s yet to be tried. [bless, 
O, Christians, mourn your Lord,—him ceaseless 
Who for your good 





_ ON A MANUFACTURING TOWN. 


I stood upon a hill, and saw a town 

Shrouded with smoke in the fair vale below, 

Chequering the fields with spots of dusky brown, 

Whilst here and there the busy furnace’ glow 

Sent sooty vaporous volumes up in middle air, 

To tell that * hundred-handed” steam was work- 
ing there. 


And ever with the rush of fitful wind 

Came the loud roll of wains; the din of men, 

The tumult of the crowd of human kind, 

Swelled ia the gust ; till silence fell again 

When the wind’s restless agency at length was still, 
Or fainter breezes fail’d to reach my distant hill. 


The scene was fair ; the sunshine glittering bright 
Had gilded all that city, and from tower, 

House top, and steeple, many a glancing light 
Shot gaily in the summer’s mid-noon hour— 
When, sauntering listlessly, I left my resting place 
To seek awhile that crowded borough’s ample space. 


And then the illusion vanished as a dream ! 
No sounds of honest industry were there, 

But oath and ribaldry, and curse and scream, 
And sordid insolence with ruffian stare, 

With all the evil passions which keep state 
And flourish most where men most congregate, 


And slaves were many, though the land was free, 
Slaves,—where the whirling engines’ giddy roar 
Proclaims where art and ceaseless industry 

Add ever to the wealthy merchant's store ; 

But where a wretched race, in infancy, begin 

A foul apprenticeship to malady and sin. 


I turned away; I could not bear to see 

Society and commerce, wealth and power, 

Each add a sting to human misery ; 

Each dull the sunshine of “ man’s little hour.” 

Alas! how well they point the moral of that theme 

Which calls the life of man a short and painful 
dream ! a B.N. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE SHOWS OF LoNDON.—No. IX, 
Quelque Chose!—Dict. de l’Academié. 


At Spring Gardens .you may see the 
Panathene : But what is a Panathene? in- 
quires Miss Mary of her Mamma, im- 
patient after she has read but one line of 
our notice. Her Mamma does not know, 
though, being an intelligent lady, she thinks 
it is something about the god Pan worship- 
ped at Athens; but we have seen a Pana- 
thene, and will inform her, A Panathene 
is a Temple of Arts on a small scale, but as 
its name, pan, all, imports, combining a 
multitude of things. This Exhibition, for 
example, is about twenty-three feet high, 
and yet displays the five orders of architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, carving, gilding, 
and mechanism. It is a handsome toy ; 
but we fear will never repay its ingenious 
constructor for the pains and cost he has 
bestowed upon it. The frame is of maho- 
gany. The pictures are by Stothard (two), 
by Howard (three), and others by Town, on 
velvet, and inferior artists. The sculpture 
consists of small alabaster figures from 
Italy ; and the. mechanism, of a musical 
barrel and clock, which perform several 
tunes. 


= SSS 

The perprcmer of this-novelty is a pro- 
vincial Engraver ; and though we cannot 
find much of the cui bono in his magnum 


‘ |opus, we most heartily recommend him, as 


an ingenious and enthusiastic man, to the 
public patronage. 





DRAMA. 
THE LONDON THEATRES. 

Some intimations have crept into the 
Newspapers, respecting the new order of 
things which is to be observed by the 
theatres of the metropolis, We have made 
some inquiry upon this subject, and have 
reason to believe that the following are the 
Lord Chamberlain’s definitive regulations. 

The Winter Theatres are in future to 
close by the end of June, and not to open 
until the 15th of October. 

The Little Theatre in the Haymarket is 
to open about the end of May or beginning 
of June,* and to cease performances by the 
15th of October. 

All the restrictions upon performers 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, pre- 
venting them from playing at the Haymar- 
ket, are to be taken off. 

All the Minor Theatres are to be brought 
strictly back to their original rules; and 
their licences contined to the exhibition of 
spectacle, and to recitative in dialogue. 

Consequently no pieces like Life in 
London, as got up at the Adelphi Theatre, 
can be repeated. The Stage will become 
somewhat more regular,—and it is to be 
hoped will improve in its own conduct under 
this renovated system. 


Kino’s Tueatre.—On Tuesday, a new 
Comic Opera, entitled, I due Pretendenti 
Delusi, was produced here; the music by 
Mosca, a Neapolitan composer of some re- 
pute. The story is of two suitors to a lady, 
who slights them both in-favour of a oailk. 
tary lover. The airs are few, and those 
few of no very distinguished character. 
There are some tolerable chorusses, and 
three or four trios and quartettos, which 
make the strength of the be Mad. de 
Begnis is the heroine, and performs with 
great talent ; Curioni, Placci, and de Begnis, 
sustain the other parts ;—the whole is slight, 
and principally to be commended as a va- 
ricty in the general scheme and routine of 
the Season. 


Drury Laxe.—On Monday, the moral 
tale of Almoran and Hamet furnished forth 
the Easter and Eastern spectacle at this 
theatre. The brother heirs to the throne 
of Persia take each a separate course; 
Almoran seeks, by unlawful means, present 
supremacy, pleasure, and Almeida, (Miss 
Copeland, and unsuited to her) ; while Hamet 
chuses the path of virtue. In the conclu- 
sion, the former finds that the fiend to 
whom he has sold himself, keeps the word 
of promise to his ear but breaks it to his 
hopes, and he perishes miserably. Hamet, 
united to his mistress, reigns sole in Persia. 








* It opens this season, we hear, about Monda 
eight weeks from M next.” “" 
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There is so little of adventure in this story, 
that it flags much in dramatic representa- 
tion, Almoran’s power of assuming the 
form of other seg and transforming 
them, is unfit for the stage, and yet it is 
upon this that, all the incidents and the 
whole plot hin Personal identity is too 
strong for the delusion ; and when Almoran 
becomes Hamet or Kaleid, the spéctator 
only beholds Mr. Cooper in changes of 
dress—a point utterly fatal to the interest 
of the piece as a drama. As a series of 
scenic shows, there is not much to induce 
a more favourable report. Nothing very 
splendid or very novel appears; and some 
or the architectural side scenes are. execra- 
bly bad. A mixture of meanness and tin- 
on pageantry is too observable ;—the couch 
of sultana seems to be of common drug- 
get, elevated on broken benches covered 
with baize; and through the whole 
there is a vulgarity which cannot be ap- 
roved. The music is the noisiest we ever 
eard ina theatre; and this, with the ex- 
ception of a sweet song by Miss Povey, is 
its only distinction. Harley, as a kind of 
comic janissary, (quasi Spahi) tries to en- 
liven the piece, but it is dull and indifferent 
in spite of all his waggeries and contortions. 
Miss Grimani. On Wednesday this lady, 
from Belfast, made her debut as Lady 
Teazle. Her person is tall, but not fine; 
her countenance marked, but not good ; and 
her acting forcible, but not excellent. Her 
conception of Lady Teazle was quite formal 
and. tragic, and consequently quite remote 
from the character. For this line she 
evinced no talent, and seemed to us, if 
likely to succeed at all, most likely to suc- 
ceed in declamatory parts. Munden’s rich, 
but overcharged, Sir Peter, was much a 
plauded, and though there was too little 
concealment of the art, the tableaux and 
stage effects were often cleverly produced. 





Cevent Garven.— The fairy tale of 
Cherry and Fair Star has been dramatized 
with extraordinary splendour and effect at 
this Theatre.. The fable in itself is rather 
of the monotonous cast; and for our own 
tastes, we should have been glad of a little 
more merriment, had not the nights of 
langhing at theattical representations gone 
so completely by as they seem to have done. 
Indeed it is difficult now to persuade one- 
self either to cry or Jaugh at a play: the 
pleasure is almost without exception of a 
grave, level; unruffling kind ; and one may 
sit perfectly unperturbed to enjoy the 
d t tragedy or the oddest farce, as a 
Turk contemplates his posture-makers, or a 
Hindu his Nautch-girls. This serenity of 
Fe is the height of civilized refinement. 
The mind is at ease, the body quiescent, 
the senses dormant; and the pretty pictures 
of spectacle flit and fade before the eyes 
without exciting the faculties to exertion, 
— would be wearisome na — \ 
Nothin: to he wanting but to furnis: 
soothpicks "with the checks. Touching 
Cherry and Fair Star, our readers will not 
— care to know how far from or how‘ 
near to the story of their childhood the 
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scenery; sah grere ge | fine in'that way. 
An enchanted wood and fairy vision are 
admirably managed; and the same may be 
said of a burning forest. But the two grand 
efforts of art are the arrival of a superb gal- 
ley in the port of Cyprus; and the Bower 
of Illusion. In the former, a large vessel 
sails and tacks round a bastion, and ap- 
perches the front of the stage, after 

aving shown herself in almost every po- 
sition, from the broadside to the prow. 
We have never witnessed any similar 
experiment 60 brilliantly and _ effectively 
made. The Illusion scene is produced by a 
mirror, which quite fills the stage, at a 
considerable distance from the lamps. In 
front of this, aérial figures are suspended, 
twisting and twining laurel wreaths, fairies 
dance, and birds flutter: the whole is re- 
flected by the glass ; and the ensemble, in- 
cluding the theatre itself and its lights, is 
at once curious, beautiful, and magnificent. 


though worthy of the poetry, where the 
queen of the elfin crew calls ‘them with a 
strange rhyme, 
a7 light as gossamer 
With speckled wings that glimmer ; 
and a chorus of Greeks sing, that 
Famed Achilles the Victor, 
Slew the intrepid bold Hector 
With his long Grecian javelin so stout ; 
And each warlike Trojan 
At home could not sojourn ; 
For he charged them and put ’em to rout. 


Our private opinion is, that such stuffis too 
bad even for a pantomimic show, and that 
it is discreditable to a regular theatre. The 
action was well Sqatained | by Mrs. Vining as 
Cherry, Miss Foote as Fair Star, Farley as 
a Greek captain, Blanchard as a native of 
Tenedos, Grimaldi as a Slave, Miss Beau- 
mont as the Fairy Queen, and Miss E, Den- 
net as her confidential Ariel. The fall of 
the curtain was attended with very great ap- 
plause ; and no doubt this fairy tale will last 
nearly as long as the Hundred and One 
Nights of the tales of Arabia. 





VARIETIES. 


The Ex-King of Sweden (Col. Gustavson) 
has brought an action for slander against 
the author of a work called “ Des Contem- 
porains,” published at Leipsic, and alleged 
to contain an injurious biography of the 
prosecutor. 

Classical Puns.—Catiline versus Catalani. 
—On Catalani’s late visit to Edinburgh, 
her concerts broke in upon innumerable 
dinner and supper arrangements, A party 
engaged to sup at the house of a Scottish 
Barrister, lingering considerably beyond the 
hour, the impatient wit exclaimed, in a 
parody of the famous Catilinarian—* Quous- 
que tandem, Catalani abutere patientié nostra ! 
7 aphical Error—The newspapers, 
in their police reports, give an account of 
one John Gale’s being committed by Sir 
R. Birnie for trial, “on his own confession 
of having murdered Mary Beagles in the 


The music is of no novelty and little merit, 


AND 


Rossini, the famuus composer, it is men- 
tioned in the Continental papers, has lately 
married the equally famed singer, Mademoi- 
selle Colbran. 

A literary gentleman consulting his Soli- 
citor the other day about the recovery of a 
debt due to him, learnt that there was no 
legal proof to sustain his demand, and his 
friend told him he had better stick to his 
classics and leave business to other heads. 
“ Well (said he) this affairis surely classical, 
for it reminds me of Virgil.”—Lent-us in 
umbra. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Asiatic Society of Paris held its first 
meeting on the ist of April. Baron de 
Sacy pronounced the opening oration ; and 
M. Abel Remusat read the first chapter of a 
Chinese Romance, which greatly amused 
the auditors. 


A French Doctor, Tinchant, has published 
4 new theory on the “ Reproduction of 
an, 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for 
March 1822,—Jaubert de Possa Memoire 
sur les cours d’eau et les canaux d’arrosage 
des Pyrénées orientales ; reviewed by M. 
Tessier.—Biot Sur le mode d’éducation des 
peuple en Ecosse; C. P. Brard Minéralogie 
appliquée aux arts, &c.; M. Abel Rémusat. 
—W.'M. Leake Topography of Athens; 
M. Letronne.— Chimie Agricole de H. 
Davy; M. Chevreul.—C. Pougen’s Ar- 
chéologié Francaise ; M. Danou.—Notice 
sur un Rapport de M. Davy, &c.; M. 
Raoul Rochette. 





rs 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
APRIL, Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday 4| from 87 to 53} 30°19 to 30°11 
Friday 5 | from 41 to 58 | 30°04 to 29°95 
Saturday 6| from 36 to 53 | 29°89 to 29°84 
Sunday 7 | from 37 to 49 | 29.88 to 29-96 
Monday 8| from 30 to 49} 30°00 to 30°01 
Tuesday 9 | from 26 to 47 | 30-02 to 30°06 


Wednesday 10! from 29 to 46| 30°03 to 30°00 
NW. & NE. winds have prevailed during the 
past week; the 8th and 9th were marked by 
rain and hail alternately, and a fali of snow 
this morning (the 10th) was succeeded by showers 
of rain and hail.—Rain fallen, 225 of an inch. 


Edmonton, Joun ADAms. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Note js left for Saltero.—If we can we will gratily 
A. M. but it isa problem. —A Friend will observe, that 
the o! of the Literary Gazette is to promote the 
general cause of literature, not to disgrace it. Welike 
to treat of things of public interest, and of nothing else. 
Therefore we abridge out dramatic articles, because 
long. Treatises on Feathers would be but heavy Essays 
on light subjects:—and therefore the censures 

raises of contemporaries are unnoticed, because we 
magine readers are not so much concerned about them 
and us as we are about ourselves. The chariot wheel 
goes round just as if no fly were there ; and apples con- 
tinue to swim pleasantly enough, however unsavory 
their companionship in the stream.—Constable’s Maga- 
zine is not worth a reply, while conducted in its pre- 








drama is in detail, It is entirely a thing of' 





year 1825! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
British Institution, Pal! Mall. 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
HE Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of British Artists, is open daily 
from Ten in rake pays ae oe - Evening, 
il] be closed on Saturday the 2th inst. 
a (By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
ee eae cpencd carly in.MAY with an 
Gallery will be re-opened early in wi 
pouibition the Works of ANCIE T MASTERS. 


ME: MARTIN’S New Picture of the DE- 
STRUCTION of HERCULANEUM and POM- 
PEI, with the principal part of his other Fovatiogs 
and Drawings, is now open for Public inspection at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly.—Admittance, Ls. 


Gothic Architecture.—Just published, by Priestley & 
Weale, Booksellers, 5, High-street, B'oomsbury, 
on Forty-five Atlas Folio Plates, accompanied by a 
History of the Structure, an Authentic Account of its 
Restoration, and a separate Description of each Plate, 


A SERIES of PLANS, ELEVATIONS, 
and SECTIONS, with Mouldings and Or ts, 
fall size, of the magnificent Chapel of King Henry the 
Seventh, at Westminster. Taken and drawn from actual 
admeasurement, by Mr. Cottingham, Arch. Price 31. 3s. 
or on large Paper, of which only a few are printed, 
price 41. 14s. Gd. ‘ 
Priestley & Weale are Pe ogo] a very extensive and 
valuable Catalogue of Books on Architecture, Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, which maybe had upon application. 

















JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


On Saturday, April 27, 1822, will be published, (at 8d. 
in London, peees Satar Morning ; and Is. if sent 
free by Post on Saturday Evening into the Country,) 


A NEW WEEKLY LITERARY JOUR- 
NAL, to be called The Museum; or Record of 
Literature, Fine Arts, Science, Antiquities, the Dra- 
ma, &c. &c,—Persons residing in the Country, who are 
not particularly desirous of having the Work on the 
day of publication, may receive the Numbers, at 8d. 
through their Booksellers or Agents. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The truth of the celebrated remark, that “ Art is 
long, Life short,” cannot be exemplified better than 
by a reference to the multiplied prodactions of the ever 
active Press. To peruse even enseony the various 
Publications which issue from that mig! hty engine, is 
alabour impracticable to those who live in the busy 
hum of men, or are engaged in the duties of a less 
active, yet not quite secluded, life. They alone who 
can and will devote their life to the love of letters 
may attempt the task. By the labours of such men, 
who to continued toil unite powers of reflection and 
discernment in selection, must they who feel the wish 
yet want the time to keep pace with the march of 
uman intellect, hope to be made acquainted with the 
matter, manner and merit of almost every work, placed 
otherwise beyond their reach. 

e number and variety of Publications professing 
this object, and already in full activity, might deter us 
from a path so beaten, did we not cherish a hope that 
we could produce, in The Museum, a work differing in 
some important features from poraryPublicati 

In the ungracious task of introducing ourselves to 
the Public, we will not affect a modesty which we do 
not feel, and which, if felt, would be out of oo 
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: MR. GLOVER’S 
EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS will Re- 
open on Monday next, 15th April, at 16, Old 
Bond-street, opposite Stafford-street. 
Admittance, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 


On the 15th inst. will be published, by Baldwin, 
‘Cradock, and ef 
MA4yY DAY with the MUSES. Poems by 
ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, Author of The Far- 
mer’s Boy, Rural Tales, &c. 
On the 25th of April will be published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
VARGAS ; a Tale of Spain. 

Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; by whom 
are recently published,—1. Maurice Powell, an Histo- 
trical Welsh Tale. 3 ‘vols, 18s.—3. The Priest. 3 vols. 
18s.—3. The Sisters. 4 vols, Post 8vo. 1, 8s. 


On Monday, April 15, will be published, in3 vols. 12mo. 


(THE LOLLARDS, ATale. By the Au- 
thor of “ ‘The Mystery,” &c. ; 

This Work, founded on the p ti of the fif- 
teenth century, connects a variety of remarkable histo- 
trical facts ; describes, from ancient chronicles and ori- 
ginal documents, old English habits, manners, and 
amusements ; and will contain some curious sketches 
of the metropolis, describing various objects, such as 
they existed four centuries ago. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Calthorpe, or Fallen Fortunes, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

price 12. ls. bds. 














Unless we anticipated success by other lities than 





On Monday will be ery, in Royal 4to. pr. 12. 5s. 
in bds, plain; and 1. 11s. 6d. coloured ; Dedicated 
by permission, to His Most Excellent Majesty, 


A CELESTIAL ATLAS; comprising a 
Systematic Display of the Heavens, in a Series of 
Thirty Maps epee a one by Neale & Son, 
illustrated by Scientific Descriptions of their Contents, 
and accompanied by Catalogues of the Stars, and Astro- 
nomical Exercises. - + 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A.M. 


Also, by the same Author, 
A Grammar of Geography and Elementary Astro- 
nomy, for Schools. 3s. 6d. bd. 
London: Published by G. & W. B. Whittaker; 
T. Cadell ; and N. Hailes. 


N.B, A few Proof Copies of the Atlas on Imperial 
paper, splendidly coloured, 21. 12s. 6d. bds. 


In Elephant folio, 12. 11s. 6d. plain, or 51. 5s. finely co- 
oer Nature, the Third Number, with 12 large 
tes, 0 


[ELUSTRATIONS of BRITISH ORNI- 

THOLOGY —Series Fitst—Land Birds. 
By P. J. SELBY, Esq. 

Of Twizell-house, County of Northumberland, Mem- 
ber of the Wernerian Natural History Society of 
Edinburgh, &e. 

Published by Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 
__*,* This Work consists of Etchings, printed on draw- 
ing paper of 274 inches by 23, after drawings taken by 
the Author, for the most part from living Specimens; 
and is Sopomanies by letter-press Description. The 
Figares are, for the greater part, of the natural size ; 
the magnitude of the paper, in soime instances, allow- 
ing, in the case of the smaller Birds, of 30 many as six 
being represented on the same Plate. 


Original Works of Hogarth—This day are published, 
in Imperial folio, by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy 
md 301. in Numbers, or 312, 10s. handsomely half- 

und in Russia, 
HE WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
from the original Plates, restored by JAMES 

HEATH, Esq. R.A. with the Addition of many Sab- 

Jects not before collected. To which are prefixed, a 

Biographical Essay on the Genius and Productions of 

Hogarth, and Explanations of the Subjects of the 

Plates, by JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A. 

*,* On completing this Edition, by far the most per- 
ever was offered to the Public, of the original 

Works of Hogarth, the Publishers cannot refrain from 

expressing their grateful-acknowledgements for a pa- 

far beyond their expectations, and which has 
enabled them to render their Publication mach more 
valuable than by Ad originally contemplated, or 
than it could have been made without such encourage- 
ment and support. In addition to the valuable collec- 
peer late the property of Messrs. Boydell, fac-similes 
fave heen engraved of several curious Plates, not now 
to be found, and perhaps no longer in existence ; and, 
to enrich the work, the Publishers have pur- 

Many very int luable plates ; 











le modesty, we should scarcely venture to 


a 
*Jenter the lists with other competitérs for Public pa- 


tronage. 

This Work will be devoted to;—Ist, General Litera- 
ture, including Reviews of Books, and Essays on Men 
and Manners.—2d, ‘The Belles Lettres and Fine Arts. — 
3d, Science and Philosophy. —4th, Antiquities and 
Biography.—5th, Varieties and Facetie, including 
Poetry, &c. 

The Reviews will be of such works as present, from 
the choice of subject, intrinsic merit, or celebrity of 
the Author, a fair claim to public notice. 

In the Original Essays will be discovered the wish 
to imitate the best models of the Augustan age of Eng- 
lish Literature, with occasional deviations in favour of 
the lighter graces of the modern school. 

Under the head of the Belles Lettres is compre- 
hended, of. course, the Drama.. From this branch of 
Literature, if not equal, at least second only, to the 
Epic, although an extraordinary revolution in modern 
taste has withdrawn some portion of public regard, 
still it merits, and will obtain from us, considerable 
attention, less as mere matter of news, than as a sub- 
ject connected with the cultivation of the powers of 
thought, so fully developed in the language of the stage. 

To descant on the importance of the Fine Arts were 

dl It is suffici to observe, that their state in 
this country promises a never-failing supply of topics 
for the pages of the Museum, 

In this age of varied research, and ardour for Experi 
mental Philosophy, when each day unfolds discoveries 
conducive to the comfort of life or gratification of 
taste, Science offers to the Journalist an extensive 
field. The record of such advances in knowledge will 
be conveyed in familiar language, and divested, as far as 
possible, of the dry technicalities of abstract Sci 





Early in May will be published, by Priestley & Weale, 

oksellers, 5, High-street, Bloomsbury, (Dedi- 

cated, by permission, to the President, Council, and 
Fellows of the Royal Society,) 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS of 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN ; with a View of 
the Progress of Architecture in England, from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Charles I. to the end of the 
Seventeenth Century; also, an Appendix of Authentic 
Documents. By JAMES ELMES, Architect. 

The Work will be handsomely printed in Quarto, 
price 21. 12s, 6d. in bds. embellished with a Portrait 
engraved by Scriven from the. original Portrait by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller in the Council Chamber of the Royat 
Society; and some Architectural Plates, by Lowry, 
after Drawings by the Author. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
Beautifully printed in a Pocket volume, 5s. 6d. 


PROMENADE from DIEPPE to the 
MOUNTAINS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLES 
NODIER. Translated from the French. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and Wm. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Handsomely printed in 3 vols. l2mo, 
ConvpuctT 8S FATE. 

*¢ We are in the world like men playing at Tables ; 
the Chance is notin our own power, but the playing 
it is.—Jeremy 8 ; 

Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand; and W. Black- 
wood, at Edinburgh. 








If a portion of its pages were not devoted to Anti- 
quities, in their most comprehensive sense, the Mu- 
seum would be unworthy of its name; and on the head 
of Biography it is hoped, for the cause of Literature in 
general, that the subjects may be few and far between ; 


?| yetas.the period arrives when the stars which grace 


our present system drop one by one from the scene 

which they have illumined by the rays of genius, we 

should be wanting in the best feelings of our nature 
could we witness their setting without paying a tribute 
to their former splendour. 

It remains only to add, that it is hoped the principle 
on which the Museum is undertaken, is such as to 
justify some pretensions to public favour; which, if 
merited, will be obtained; but which it were vain to 
expect, if undeserved. 

The Museum will be neatly printed on the largest sized 
sheet, in the Quarto form, containing sixteen Pages, 
or forty-eight Columns, and will be delivered early 
on Saturday, in and near London. 

Orders for this Paper will be received by Mr. Miller, 
69, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Simpkin & Co. Stationers? 
Court; and all other Booksellers in Town and 
Country.—It may also be procured regularly by giv- 
ing a general order to all Newsmen, Postmasters, 
and Clerks of Roads, in the same manner as for any 
Newspaper, Magazine, &c. , 

*,* All Advertisements are requested to be sent to 
Mr. Miller, 69, Fleet-street, or to the Printer, A. J. 





thus adding twenty-eight s ge ta what constituted 
the collection of Messrs. Boydell. 


Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; where also Com- 
munications addressed to the Editor may be sent. 


Beautifully printed in Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
s ME PAS AGES in the LIFE of 
Mr, ADAM BLAIR, Minister of the Gospel at 
Cross-Meikle. 


Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall.”’ 


Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand; and W. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh. 
In 8vo. with a Portrait, price 7s. bds. 
AN ACCOUNT of the LIFE and WRIT- 
INGS of JOHN HOME, Esq. Author of “ Doug- 
las,” pag 
By HENRY MACKENZIE, F.R.8. E. 

In the Appendix will be found Letters from the Earl 
of Bute, David Hume, James M‘Pherson, Dr. Adam 
Ferguson, Dr. Carlyle, and other eminent literati of 
the last age. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robi , & Co. Cheapside, London. 

Of whom may be had, it pees, 

The WORKS of JOHN HOME, Esq. Author of 
* Douglas,” a Tragedy, now first collected, with an 
Account of his Life and Writings. B Henry Macken- 
zie, Eon FBS, E, 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 
ll. ils. 6d. boards. 

*,* These volumes contain Douglas, a Tragedy, and 
the other dramatic pieces of the Author; the History 
of the Rebellion in Scotland, in the year.1745 (in op- 











posing which, Mr. Home a 
authentic and interesting Wok. as @ volanteer,) am 
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Gaanam HAMILTON. The Manuscript 
elds Ge Poaus age, ith On entens Mc Colburn 
is two wi an earnes on nei- 
ther to name the author to publish it at that time. 
Having fully obeyed the iter’s wishes, H.C. has 
now the of laying the Work before the Public. 
Pri: for Henry Colburn & Co. -Condait-street. 


- ‘In Svo, gpm 9s. bas. ; 
A DISSERTATION on TOPOGRA- 
PHY of the PLAIN FB, including an Exa- 
pate ager yo re come of Demetrius, Chevalier, Dr. 
Clare, and CARLES MACLAREN, 

Printed for Archibald Constable &. €o. Edinbargh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 
wears a &@ Volume of 39 Plates, containing 97 En- 

of Fishes, in Royal dito. 51. 5s. bds, 
AN! AC OUNT of the. oy ir Second in 
the RIVER GANGES. and its 

By By FRANCIS ea ‘ormery Bt iy BUCHANAN) 


Printed for Mirchibata Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 
Handsomely printed in 8vo. 8s. 6d. bas. 
CATILINE. Tragedy + ; in. Five Acts: 
with other Poems. By the Rev. G. CROLY, A.M. 
Author of “ Paris in 1814, Bie Angel of the World, ”? Be. 
Pblished by Hurst, Robinson, Co. Cheapside, Lon- 
don; and Archibald ‘Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
CONSCIENCE; or the Bridal Ni a a Tragedy, i in 
Five Acts. By James H , Esq. As performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury . 2d edit. Bvo. 4s. sewed. 
In one large vol. 8vo. 14s, in boards, 
[NSTITUTES of THEOLOGY ; or, a Con- 
cise System ‘of Divinity. With a Reference under 
each Article to some of the principal Authors who have 
treate rticularly and fally. 
By ALE AN EX RANKEN, __ 
‘One of the Ministers of G 
Printed 


rongman, Hurst, Rees; Orme, & Brown, 
Tgnson & Co. Glasgow ; ;A. Constable & Co. ; 
nck wood 3, Wa nent: & “Innes ; ‘W. Oliphant ; and 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
: ice 10s. 6d; bds. 3d edit, of 
rPHE HISTORY of the DESTRUCTION 
of JERUSALEM, as connected with the Scrip- 
Dee te ae tat Mi 
Mai the Town, and of Lowdham, im the 


i a & Brown. 




















In 4to. 18 Maps, and other Engra 2i. 
JOURNAL of a VISIT to some PARTS of 
ETHIOPIA. --! ney therrmteppntes Esq. 
Fellow of Trinity Coll 3 and? the, Bs 
BARNARD HANBUR Jeans’ Caltege, 
Printed for John Y> Aitcotbaat. 
Roman Catholic Claims.—Dedicated to Viscount 
Sidmo price 5s. 6d. ‘The 
LETTERS of AMICUS PROTESTANS to 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, var Wg .P. To 
which is added, An Answer'to Melanct' on, his Vin- 
ets demonstrating the pee a Protés- 
tant Christian, and the Impolicy of a\British Legislator, 
in advocating the Roman Catholic Claims. 
“ ©! for that warning voice, which he who saw 
Th’ Apocalypse, heard cry im heav’n aloud.” Milton. 
Printed for W. Simpkin & KR. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall-court, Ludgate-street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In 8vo. 6s. bas. a 
Cour ERATIONS. on the SUBJECT of 
pa ee anda short Treatise on r Regeneration. 
for the use of such as feel interested in the 
whether Calvinism. be or be not the Doctrine 
f the Bible and of the Church of England. 
By WILLIAM BRUCE: BMGET AM: 
Chancellor of Liandaff Cathedral, and. Examini 
. Chaplain to the Lord Bishop’ orl Llandaff. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Tu one handsome vol. 12mo, 5s. bds. 

A TREATISE on the SABBATH ; or, Il- 
lustrations, of the Nature, Obli ations, Chan, 
Proper Observance, and § ieee Ade vantages of that 
Holy Day. By the Rev. JOHN GLEN, Minister of 

= Chapel bard che ne 
inted for’ Whittaker, Lond 
Oliver & eeree eae. ee eee 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with several Plafes,- 17. 10s. bds. 

rPHE FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE 
of SURGERY: as ‘an Introduction for 
ae, and a concise k of Reference for Practi- 
tioners. By SAMUEL PER, late Surgeon to 
the Forces; Member of Neca af Surgeons ; of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Soc 
ota for Lon: urs a (nbs, & Brown; 
; Batdvrin,Cradoc & Joy; Cox t earl, 

ae gi nani 


G. & ewe B. Whittaker; 
“ Hill; hg zat, Rotlnson, & & Co. London; dunt & 
Slade;' A 


& Anderson; and, P. 
Brown, Edinburgh. 
Also, by the same Author. 

A “DICTIONARY "of PRACTICAL SURGERY, 
comprehending all the most interesting Improvements 
up to the present Period. 4th edit. en » Al. 7s. 

In 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 15th edit. with Aaaitions, 
THE MEDICAL GUIDE, for the Use of 
oe Pres Cle » ponds of eiine. and menmeg os in 

edicine a s- 
pensato: and Practical Treatise on the Symptoms, 

Fee Nokes to and Cure of the Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame; with the latest eee in 
Medicine. RICHARD REECE, M.D. Member of | ———— 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London. — 

Printed for aa we = Orme, & Brown. 
A TREATISE pd ‘the ti¥DROCEPHALUS 
mee or In Water in the Head. 

POLD A NY GOLIS, 

Physientanna Director to for the Sick 


‘Germany Robert G 
Translated from the y by Robert Gooch, M.D. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 











In small 8v0. Gs» bds. 
A FEW DAYS in ATHENS; being the! OQ 
TRANSLATION of a Greek Manaseri disco- 
vered in Herculaneum. By PRANCIS WRIGHT. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Views of Society and Manners in America. In 8vo. 
2d edit. with a-map, og ta 
Altorf,a Tragedy. In Svo. en 6d, sewed. 
fo 2 vols. Post 8vo. lJ. 1s. bds. 
Eanes in AUTUMN; a Series of 
Essays, Mpcntine | i Miscellaneous. 
‘By N N DRAKE, M.D. 
Printed for ae “Hart, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
. Of whom may be had, by the same aoa, 
Bh a a 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. bas. 
if ath a 5 the 4th Edition, in'3 vols, Post 8vo. 
s. 


‘ In 8v0. with a Map, 10s. 6d, bds. 
Two YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the SET- 
TLEMENT of the ENGLISH PRAIREE, in the 
HMinois Coun *yommtan da States; with an Account of 
its Animal an Productions , Agriculture, 
&c. &c. A Deser tion of the principal Towns, Vil- 
lages, &c. &c. with the Habits and om of. the 
Back-Woodsmen, By JOHN WOOD 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, ea: & Brown. 
In 8vo. 6s. 6d, bds. 
ECCLESIASTICAL SKETC. ‘HES. inVerse. 
Part I, From the Introduction of Christianity into 
— to the eae a of the Papal Dominion 
Part I. To the close of the Troubles in the Reign of 
Charles (.—Part HII. From the x ~ the pre- 
sent Times. By W. WORDSWORTH, E 
Printed for fae : big ‘aa! aes es Py Brown. 


The MISCELLANEOUS PO Ems of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, Esq. 4 vols. eee. W. as. bas 


the same 
M of a TOUR on the he CONMAENT 
ME SCRIPTION: of the SCENERY of the LAKES 














In BSI al Svo. illustrated with Plates, Part 11. 15s. 
VATIONS on those DISEASES of 

Oa which are attended by DISCHARGES. 
By CHARLES MANSFIELD CLARKE, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons ; and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery in London. 

Recently publishea, a New Edition of Part I. 

of the above 


e ork, 
On eye” DISCHARGES. Ia Royal 8vo. with 
Plates, 1é. 1s. bds. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
In 8vo. illustrated by Plates, 129. bds. 
AN ACCOUNT of the various MODES of 
SHOEING HORSES, employed by-different Na- 
tions... More particularly a Com; on between the 
English and French Methods. With Observations on 
the Diseases of the Feet, connected with ig 
By JOSEPH. aren, B 
Bevery Semen to His Hest, and Motaber of the 
. « Reyal Collegeof Sargeons. 
Pritted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, —, & Brown, 
Patermoster-row ; oe Porter, Pall Mall. 


Price 4s. REE to be continued Quarterly) of 
‘THE INQUIR R; ‘a ‘Collection of Essays, 
Reviews, and Intelligence, on Subjects connected 
with the Improvement of Society, and the Interests of 
Mankind. 
Hominis est propria veri inquisitio.—Cicero. 
What’s good—doth open to Inquirer stand. 


+ Denham 

Contents,—No. I. ESSAYS—I. ‘On Ameliorating the 
Condition of the Poor.—II. The State of Ire'and.— 
ILI. Police:—IEV. Memoir of M. Oberlin.—V. Slave 
Trade.—VI. Preston House of jon.—VIT. In- 
stitution at Homel.—VIIJ. Prison Labour. ° 

REVIEW.—1X. Hutton’s ’ Travels: in ——, 
Peines et des Mioompenen pis 
Po age of Granville 

eet Moath 

INTELL NCE 
Societies ; Benevolent Institutions 

London : Published by Longman, bic Rees, Orme, 








3- vols. 12mo. 
LEMIRA "OF LORRA INE. A Romance. 
Printed for G. & W.B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
“ The Romance, now before _us is a pleasing narra- 
tive of incidents, weil calcalated to awaken and reward 
attention; and that narrative is clothed in correct and 
often foreible and elegant Janguage.”—Monthly Rev. 
Price 5s. 6d. sewed, 4th edit. hich usefi tracts 
from the late Vestry ‘Act Ae incsepenaeheal 


rPHE CHURCHWARDEN’S and OVER: 
SEER’S. GUIDE and DIRECTOR, written and 
arranged for the use of Parish Officers, and others de- 
sirous of aequiring Parochial Information ; on an en- 
tirely new system, in which every branch of Parish 
Business, and other matters relating thereto, and the 
various DutieS of Parish Officers, are ‘familiarly and 
minutely explained. By J. ASHDOWNE E, Member of 
the Honourable Society of Liftceln’s Inn. 
Printed for G. & va . Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Also, by the:same nee rm 
The Parish Oinesr's Alphabetical ister, shewing 
the names of Paupers receiving. « a 
nent t Parochial Relief, whether residing in 
Or elsewhere. 2s. Gd: sewed 


Hulsean Lectures at Cambrid <i 8vo. 12s. bds. 
the Second 


TWENTY DISCOURSES "preached be- 
fore the University of ae in 1820, at the 

Lecture founded by the Rev. Halse. By = 

Rev. C. BENSON, M.A. b ity College, and 

now Fellow of Magdalen 

Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Ae Paternoster-row. 

In Fool 8vo. price ds. 

"THE LAST DAYS of HERCULANEUM; 
ABRADATES and PANTHEA. Poems by ED- 

WIN ATHERSTONE, Es 

Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, Paternoster-row. 


*,*-Mr. Atherstone’s Poem on the Destruction of 
Herculaneum, and Mr. Martin’s admirahle-Pieture on 
the sane subject, will be found mutnally to ‘explain 
and elucidate each other. The latter has ae avowed, 
that although this poem did not original suggestthe 

of the p ng, it has materially assisted 
him. ‘The subject itself is gerne fine one; nor 
will those who. have — i what Ba . Martin has 
achieved by the pencil, b 
on, perusiiig the vivid dieser rption “that Mr. Sibtcteens 
has drawn: with. his a Catastrophe the most 
oe appalling t at ‘either Nature can present, or 
the. Imagination can conceive. 


Dictionacs te. rae —- 2 ~~ © 91 — 


rous 
UNIVE ‘BSA TECHNOLOGICAL Dic- 


TION ARY ; or familiar Explanation of the Terms 




















used in all Arts’ and eng © containing 
drawn from Original Writers. oe € CRABB, AM. 
Autbor of “‘ English oe xplained.” 
Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, Paternoster-row. 
*,* The want of a Vocabulary explanatory of the 
numerous Terms employed in Science and the Arts, 
and unnoticed inthe general Dictionaries of our lan- 
guage, and but very pa: tially and incompletely eluci- 
dated even in the best Encyclopedias, renders the aid 
of a work like the present obviously nécessary to 
every eral reader. It is LP gg uniformly with 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of . 
and will, be comprised in two = 
work will «sr regularly in onthly Pars, at 9s. 
each, 12of which, if not fewer, will comprise the whole. 


re 


ietors, and Published 

SCRIPPS, at the Literary 

(Bxeter C ) Strand ; and 

7, Jp Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold * also 


rough Lane, Ladgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, %8, Royal rte Exchange. 








in the North of England. In small 8yo. 


& Brown, Paternoster-row, 


B. BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt oat Penden. 
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